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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Suez Canal Crisis 


LIKE all major political events, the Suez Canal crisis has two 
aspects. The first is the specific and immediate problem, the 
urgency and means of solving it, the dangers which it threatens 
to international or national peace or prosperity. But behind the 
specific case there lies almost always a general problem which 
has its roots deep in time, a matter of ancient and profound 
political maladjustment, of major social strains and stresses. To 
look at a contemporary, controversial political question sub specie 
aeternitatis is regarded by journalists, politicians, and statesmen as 
silly or “academic”, but it is sometimes illuminating, and we 
propose, before considering the immediate danger which the 
Canal and Colonel Nasser threaten to the world’s peace and the 
price of oil shares, to say something about the general inter- 
national problem of which it is an example or part. 


* * * 


The Canal is an international highway which runs through the 
territory of what is now a sovereign, independent state, Egypt. 
That the ships of all nations, from and to all ports, shall have 
freedom of passage without discrimination, on reasonable terms 
as regards dues, etc., through this maritime highway is of the 
utmost importance, not only to individual nations, but to the 
world’s commerce. Here there is a potential conflict of interests 
of the most dangerous and disastrous kind. According to the 
theory and practice of “sovereignty” which developed from the 
eighteenth century, a sovereign state is a political monad with 
absolute power over its territory and everything covered by its 
“sovereignty”, its actions determined solely by its own interests, 
isolated from all the other similar political monads, and bound to 
them by no obligations of either law or morals. The society of 
nations in Europe, and indeed in the world, was in theory organ- 
ized on this principle and basis of “sovereignty” throughout the 
nineteenth century. In fact the principle and the organization 
were incompatible with the actual society, political and economic, 
which had developed from what we call the industrial revolution. 
It is important to realize exactly what this meant. It meant that 
millions of people were attempting to live lives which were in- 
compatible with their political ideas, with the social organization 
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and framework within which they were in fact trying to live. 
This is a common disease in human history. Most of the major 
political and social miseries and disasters are due to the con- 
servatism of the human mind. A change in the habits of mos- 
quitoes or herrings or merely in human tastes or ideas may cause 
a complete change in men’s mode of living. This new way of life 
may be quite impossible if the old political institutions and social 
organization continue, and it becomes essential to alter the politi- 
cal framework of life to suit the new way of living. But the 
profound conservatism of the human mind causes the vast 
majority of people to resist any change in the laws, rules, regula- 
tions, organization under which they and their fathers and grand- 
fathers in a long line back to Adam and Eve are thought to have 
lived in piety and happiness. In the eighteenth century the insti- 
tutional paraphernalia of the absolute monarch was persisted in 
long after it was incompatible with both the way in which men 
thought and the way in which they lived. In the twentieth century 
when the first motor car was put on the road the regulation 
applicable to the steam roller was applied to it and a man carrying 
a red flag had to walk in front of it. 


* * * 


The sovereignty of the sovereign, independent state is as 
anachronistic as the man with the red flag in front of a motor car 
whose maximum speed is seventy or eighty miles an hour. For 
the last 150 years the lives which Europeans live have changed 
from being parochial and national to being international. Econ- 
omics, transport, and speed have made the ordinary lives of 
otdinary persons necessarily international. This is shown by the 
complete dislocation which results from war or from the fantastic 
attempt of communist governments to isolate their subjects physic- 
ally and mentally from the rest of the world. The claims of 
national sovereignty if persisted in over a wide field of human 
life produce the same kind of dislocation. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with its small population and lack of communications, life 
was necessarily in the main parochial, and national governments 
could do what they liked about commerce, transport, and disease, 
for instance, without much harm to any one but their own 
unfortunate subjects. But quite early in the nineteenth century it 
became clear that this was no longer the case, that a state by 
exercising its sovereign rights with regard to trade or communi- 
cations or infectious diseases might bring starvation or death to 
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millions of people at the other end of Europe or on the other 
side of the world. There was only one possible solution of this 
dilemma: if millions of people were to live intricately international 
lives, some kind of international government would have to 
regulate their international relations. 


* * * 


Patriotism and conservatism prevented this menace of the 
sovereignty of national states being faced and ended in the nine- 
teenth century, but unfettered sovereignty made modern life in 
Europe so intolerable or impossible that in some directions 
international government was introduced perforce by com- 
promise grudgingly or under various disguises. For instance, as 
early as 1815 after the Napoleonic wars the claim of a sovereign 
state through whose territories a river flowed to make the river 
unusable to other riparian states above or below it or to interfere 
with the passage of ships belonging to other nations was denied, 
and in the Final Act of the Congress of Vienna freedom of 
navigation on rivers was declared to be a general principle of 
international action. This led directly to one of the earliest ex- 
amples of international government, with an international execu- 
tive organ, the European Commission of the Danube, which was 
created to carry out work necessary to render the river navigable 
and with power to levy international navigation dues to cover 
the cost of the work. Other rivers to which the principle of free- 
dom of navigation has been specifically applied, by the establish- 
ment of International Commissions of control or in other ways, 
are the Rhine, Scheldt, Meuse, Elbe, Oder, Pruth, Dniester, Nie- 
men, Vistula, Guadiana, Tagus, Douro, in Europe; the St. Law- 
rence, Amazon, Rio Grande, Rio de la Plata, in America; and 
the Congo in Africa. 


* * * 


Thus to the great rivers of the world the principle of freedom 
of navigation was established and a kind of camouflaged inter- 
national government, in fact overriding the claims of sovereignty, 
came into existence. But the whole system worked precariously 
because it was based on muddle and pretence. In theory the 
rights of each sovereign state to its absolute sovereignty remained 
unimpaired, in ordinary times—i.e. in peace—its sovereignty was 
curtailed and its powers were surrendered to organs of inter- 
national government and administration. This applied not merely 
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to freedom of navigation, but also to many other fields of inter- 
national life, communications generally, health and disease, in- 
dustry and commerce, morals and crime, etc. This brings us to 
the particular case of the Suez Canal. The position of the Canal 
with regard to freedom of navigation and control is no different 
from that of the Danube or the Rhine except that it has behind it 
a more complicated history, constructional, legal, and diplomatic, 
having been constructed, not by God or nature, but by human 
beings in the territory of what, at the time of construction, was 
not a sovereign, independent state. Egypt, having struggled out 
of the toils of imperialism into the status of sovereignty and in- 
dependence, claims the right, since the Canal is in her territory, 
to do as she likes with it, to repudiate obligations undertaken by 
her with regard to it, to use the dues of transit for the purposes 
of Egyptian administration, and to prevent ships from using it if 
bound for the ports of Israel. Great Britain, France, and the 
U.S.A., supported by the great majority of other nations, as was 
shown by the London Conference, are not prepared to agree to 
Colonel Nasser’s demands and coup; they propose that, while in 
theory Egypt’s full rights of sovereignty should be recognized, 
in effect the control of the Canal shall be in the hands of an inter- 
national commission. The Soviet Government, supported by the 
communists and reds and pinks of Britain and the rest of the world, 
are all in favour of Colonel Nasser and his claim to the right 
of Egypt to exercise all the powers of sovereignty over the inter- 
national waterway. 


* * * 


The first thing to notice is the curious fact that communists 
and those who claim to represent the “Left”, to be the modern 
progressives, should support the claims of extreme nationalism 
and the sovereign state over an international highway like the 
Canal. Thirty-eight years ago after the first world war, socialists, 
liberals, and progressives were unanimous in urging that the 
sovereignty of states was an anachronism, that the claims of 
sovereign states to exercise unfettered control in fields where 
interests are international should be curtailed, and that in all such 
fields the establishment of international for national government 
was necessary. They held that this applied to “imperialist” as 
well as non-imperialist powers. The position of the Soviet 
Government and its supporters is that what was a crime when 
committed by an imperialist state is a virtue when committed by 
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a state which was once governed by an imperialist power, and 
that the whole world must welcome the prospect of absolute 
sovereignty exercised by a Colonel Nasser or any Asiatic, African, 
or Polynesian (not to say Russian) dictator. This is nonsense and 
very dangerous nonsense. 

The whole situation is dangerous enough without making it 
still more dangerous by propagandist nonsense of this kind. It is 
essential to resist Colonel Nasser’s claims. The way in which the 
French and British Governments started to resist them was indefen- 
sible; they should have taken the matter to the United Nations and 
have left out all military threatenings. As it is, the result of the 
London Conference has been better than at one time seemed pos- 
sible. An overwhelming majority is asking the Egyptians to negoti- 
ate on a basis which would give them the theoretical rights of sov- 
ereignty but would establish international control. The main difh- 
culties are considerable. First, what action is to be taken if Nasser, 
supported by the Soviet Government refuses to negotiate or to 
agree to international control? In the present state of international 
politics no one can contemplate military or even economic 
sanctions with equanimity, yet the history of the last forty years 
shows that international action such as is now being taken by the 
eighteen nations is usually futile unless they are prepared in the 
last resort to apply sanctions. Certainly no sanctions should be 
imposed except through United Nations. The second difficulty is 
that even if Egypt agrees to international control, through say an 
International Commission, its control would be precarious un- 
less some conditions with regard to military occupation of the 
territory were included, and it is extremely unlikely that Egypt, 
encouraged by the Soviet Government and its supporters here, 
would agree to such conditions. Thirdly, the Suez Canal is only 
an example of a much wider problem. All international water- 
ways, like the Suez and Panama Canals, should be subjected to 
international control, and unless the claims of sovereignty are 
curtailed and international substituted for national government 
overt many fields of human life and in all the continents, the 
prosperity and peace of the world will be precarious, for they will 
be at the mercy of any government or dictator, whether a new 
imperialism like the Egyptian or an old imperialism like the 
Russian or the British. Even if the Suez Canal crisis can be 
settled satisfactorily for the moment, it will not be permanently 
settled unless the wider problem is faced. 
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RADICALS OF THE RIGHT 


By EsMonpD WRIGHT* 


THE most striking phenomenon in the contemporary intellec- 
tual scene in the United States is the growth of a distinct American 
conservatism. From all the Presses—the University as well as the 
commercial, from the University of Chicago even more than from 
Regnery’s—a flood, not to say an avalanche, is pouring: Gordon 
Harrison, Road to the Right; Russell Kirk, Programme for Conserva- 
tives and The Conservative Mind and Randolph of Roanoke, a study in 
Conservative Thought and articles galore; Dean Nesbit, The Quest 
for Community; Clinton Rossiter, Conservatism in America and Seea- 
time of the Republic, Richard Weaver, Ideas Have Consequences; 
Gordon Chalmers, The Republic and the Person; Daniel Boorstin, 
The Genius of American Politics; August Heckscher, A Pattern of 
Politics; Peter Viereck, Conservatism Revisited and The Shame and 
Glory of the Intellectuals, and many poems and essays, lucid or 
allusive, but all highly polemical—and many more. The “‘move- 
ment” is abetted by The National Review, an avowed organ of the 
Right, edited by William F. Buckley, Jr. It is abetted by other 
journals and dailies written to the same end but not always with 
the same avowal, from the Cowles publications in Minneapolis 
and the New York Herald-Tribune (in which Mr. Heckscher until 
recently expounded Eisenhower Republicanism) at one end of the 
scale, to the Chicago Tribune and the Dallas News at the other. 
There is a conservative trend among educators: Dewey is out and 
Hutchins and Adler are—somewhat reluctantly—in. There is a 
new theological preoccupation that makes Toynbee, Tillich, and 
Niebuhr an academic vogue: though Barzun and Niebuhr are 
held to be liberal they are also claimed as the voices of an age of 
anxiety; America, it seems, has sinned, whether by inventing the 
atomic bomb or the assembly line. ““You’ve never had it so good” 
has become “You’ve got it too good”’. “Take Back Your Sable”’, 
says Russell Lynes. “What’s so good about good times?” 
Perhaps the first point to be made about this movement is that, 
although to some extent it coincides with the election of Eisen- 
hower in 1952 and marks a revulsion from the two decades of 
the New Deal state (in one sense, says Mr. Rossiter, it is an “anti- 
Roosevelt coalition”), it is not a movement among practising 


* Senior Lecturer in History, University of Glasgow. Author of A Short History of onr 
own Times (1951). 
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politicians. There is perhaps only one recent study by a politician 
—Henry L. Stimson’s On Active Service, written in collaboration 
with McGeorge Bundy—that warrants inclusion in the biblio- 
graphy of the American conservative revival. Politicians have 
rarely been impelled—in any country, and perhaps least of all in 
the United States—by any coherent and consistent theory of 
politics. (“Let me make the deals and I care not who make the 
ideals.””) When they have been “school-men”’ they have frequently 
run into difficulties in practical affairs. Burke, held up as exemplar 
by this school, was far from successful on the floor of the House 
of Commons or in English society; more than his admirers of 
today realize, he was sheltered and sustained by the Whig lords, 
“the great oaks that shade a country”, and wrote for them rather 
than for the ages. Jefferson, exponent of American democracy, 
was successful as President in the moments of his greatest in- 
consistency; the periods of his most outspoken liberalism either 
precede his taking office or coincide with his years of reminis- 
cence at Monticello. Woodrow Wilson, often presented as a 
liberal in the Jeffersonian tradition but in mood and interests 
much closer to Hamilton, found an academic cast of mind a lia- 
bility in settling the affairs of Europe in 1919, and even at home 
acted as President in ways completely contrary to those sketched 
as desirable thirty years before in his own Congressional Govern- 
ment. F. D. Roosevelt, infinitely the most successful of them all as 
a practical politician, notoriously worked by touch rather than 
by textbook. The only political philosopher in American history 
who succeeded in matching his conduct with his creed was Cal- 
houn, and his philosophy was designed precisely to justify a cause, 
and a cause that led to war and disaster. Nor are the other names 
that Mr. Rossiter and Mr. Kirk disinter any more successful: John 
Adams, John Randolph, Daniel Webster, Elihu Root. If Rocke- 
feller and Theodore Roosevelt, both abundantly successful, can- 
not be described as conservatives (as these writers concede) and 
if Washington is held to be above and outside party, is there a 
single name in their roster that can be considered a success in 
practical affairs? 

The conservative school, then, is academic. The ward-heelers 
and the precinct captains, the county organizers and the com- 
mittee-men on Capitol Hill are not likely to be concerned with 
these sophistications. In any event, few American academics play 
any prominent part in politics, except in A.D.A. (Americans for 
Democratic Action), and they are rare birds indeed in the Re- 
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publican Party.* Nor is the programme of the new conservatism 
a tactic of politics, as was Fabianism or the work of Mr. Butler 
and the Conservative Research Department in 1946-51. The 
preoccupation seems to be not with tactics but with principles, 
and with mentors from the past, often a past so remote as to be 
politically of small value as a source of ideas for present applica- 
tion. In The Conservative Mind, Mr. Kirk’s line of successful British 
conservatives runs from Burke to Baifour. Sir Winston is not 
quite approved: he is the “Palmerston of the twentieth century”’. 
The lines that Goldsmith applied to Burke are equally relevant 
to his modern devotees: 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit, 
Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit: 


For a patriot too cool; for a drudge, disobedient; 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 


Not, it should be said, that all members of the school—if school 
it can be called—see eye to eye with each other even in their 
respect for the Master, Burke. Mr. Rossiter has said that Mr. Kirk 
was born one hundred and fifty years too late and in the wrong 
country. 

The academic character of this group has been obscured by 
its very coincidence with the Eisenhower Administration, which 
has by many been held to reflect some deep conservative trend in 
American national life. It was time for a change in 1952, and 
therefore the conservatives of the fifties might be thought to be 
the legatees of the critics of F. D. R. and H. S. T. in the thirties 
and forties. As Mr. Arthur Larson puts it, “the humanitarian 
ideas of the New Deal were praiseworthy, and have been rightly 
emulated; the economic ideas were bad, and have been totally 
discarded”. t This might be good politics in an election year, but 
such simplisme does not satisfy the Conservatives. The critics of 
the New Deal, says Mr. Heckscher, were mainly the advocates of 
a purer and more othodox brand of liberalism. They objected to 
the Roosevelt programme but for the wrong reasons. 


They attacked centralization, government by decree, excessive bureaucracy 
and the rest—not as a Burke or a Disraeli would have attacked them, because 
they chilled an inner spirit of growth and development, but almost precisely 
in the terms of the nineteenth-century Manchester economists. . . . The 
point was almost never made that the rapid and revolutionary developments 


* Cf. Dean Acheson, “The Republican Party is cool to intellectuals, unless they are 
lawyers, when they talk about government.” An American Vista (London, 1956). 

¢ Arthur Larson, A Republican Looks at bis Party (Harper, New York, 1956). Mr. Larson is 
Under Secretary of Labour in the Eisenhower Administration. 
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in Washington were in their total impact a blow against the free independent 
varied and self-governing life of the American community. This was the true 
basis for a conservative critique.* 


And Mr. Hoover with his individualism and his optimism was a 
Cobdenite not a Conservative. 

From the standpoint of an American political theory there is 
some wisdom in this rejection. The real emphasis of President 
Eisenhower, in his first term at least, has not been on con- 
servatism but on compromise, not on the shaping of policy but 
on a technique of government by delegation. Quite deliberately, 
and with remarkable success, he has sought to separate his own 
personality from the day-to-day running of his Administration; 
Cabinet decisions, once agreed upon in principle, have carried 
thereafter little sign of the President’s interest; committees and 
staff-officers have played a greater role than in previous Adminis- 
trations; the President has appeared less as Head than as Arbiter 
of Government. This represents a return not to the much-courted 
theory of the balanced constitution, in which each branch has 
equal powers, but to the earliest tradition of all, the tradition 
established by Washington, who was less a party leader than a 
father figure. It seems to be earning today a similar dividend of 
respect and affection: it secures for the President some immunity 
from criticism—though not even Washington found that true in 
his second term—it gives some freedom from the strain of office, 
and it facilitates the role of the President of all the people. It is, of 
course, of inestimable value for the party of which he is the 
nominal leader. Each American political party—essentially a fed- 
eral alliance of competing sectional interests—needs and seeks 
(and has been known to manufacture) a leader that it can describe 
as “national”. The man who is born for the universe but willing 
to narrow his mind is clearly born also for the Republican Party, 
and may even, despite Dean Acheson’s denials, be found from 
time to time among the Democrats. But with such considerations 
the conservatives are not concerned, and not all of them like the 
trend. “I should be sorry to see the United States settle for a 
conservatism of the juste milienw”, says Mr. Kirk. “True con- 
servatism is not a mere splitting the difference.” | So much for 


* August Heckscher, ““Where are the American Conservatives?” in Confluence, Vol. 2, 
No. 3, September 1953. 

+ Dean Acheson, op. cit., Chapter 2, ““The Oldest Party is the Youngest Party.” 

t Kirk, ““The American Conservative Character” in The Georgia Review, Vol. VIII, No. 3, 
1954. Not all conservatives, again, would agree with Mr. Kirk here. “For better or worse 
American conservatism must build on its business base.” Harrison, Road to the Right. 
(New York, 1954.) 
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Mr. Larson and “The Authentic American Centre”, and for 
Eisenhower Republicanism. This is a conservatism that to most 
of its adherents is unashamedly on the Right, although it can find 
room for Mr. Adlai Stevenson (“by all odds the most consistent 
and philosophically mature conservative to have arisen in this 
century in either party. Stevenson had to a unique degree a sense 
of the diversity of which American society is composed’’*) 
But it is deeper and more pervasive than party; for Mr. Viereck 
“a non-partisan treasure-house of traditional wisdom”. 

In any event this new attitude does not begin in 1952. A Pattern 
of Politics appeared in 1947, Ideas have Consequences in 1948. Mr. 
Burnham, arriving at a not very different goal but by another 
road, has been writing for many years; so have a number of ex- 
communists—though it should be emphasized that this move- 
ment is only in part explicable by reference to communism and 
to Senator McCarthy. It was thirty years ago that Roscoe Pound, 
in an essay on the New Feudalism, argued that the old-fashioned 
individualism was irrelevant in a society where a man’s status was 
increasingly bound up with his profession, or with the “little 
Platoon he belonged to’’, to use the Master’s language. Santayana 
thought liberalism a transitory phenomenon that weakened the 
traditional order and inevitably led to an arbitrary collectivism.t 
This new Romanticism of the Right echoes Irving Babbitt, Paul 
Elmer More, and the Adams of all generations; it echoes Calhoun 
of course, and one of its authentic heralds, though little honoured 
it would seem, is Francis Lieber. Royce and Croly should be 
added perhaps, despite their liking for Leviathan. A case can 
certainly be made out for the Genteel Tradition, the recurring 
protest of the taste-makers against Mammon and the masses. But 
there has been little sign of it thus far in politics, and its political 
lineage is much harder to trace than its intellectual. 

Revulsion from Jeffersonianism, then, with its “triumph of 
squalid oligarchs” and its too free competition; a belief that a 
moral order and a notion of justice are as much part of the 
national experience of the United States as radicalism; these 
beliefs have produced a movement the second main characteristic 
of which is, oddly, its European shape. “Its emergence offers one 
more illustration of the deep political homogeneity of the Atlantic 
Community”, writes Professor Raymond English, in the Listener, t 


* Heckscher, ibid. 

¢ Cf. Viereck, “Totalitarianism is not the opposite of naturalistic relativism, as many 
liberals believe, but its consequence.” (The Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals.) 

$ 29th March 1956. 
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commenting on a talk by Mr. Peregrine Worsthorne.* All these 
writers are familiar with Britain and Europe from study and 
travel. Whatever their sense of Atlantic homogeneity, this move- 
ment of thought is in part the result of the physical movement of 
American academics in the last ten years, and of the Rhodes 
Scholarships and the Fulbright programme. And of the Atlantic 
community, it is British, or rather English, institutions that have 
left their mark—and in particular it is England’s “old and settled 
order”, or those remaining institutions that still reflect it, that 
seem to have captivated these visitors. As Sir Walter Scott was 
taken up in the ante-bellum South, these new conservatives are 
fascinated by the exotic features of English life, and by figures 
who would not be thought representative at home, either of 
Britain or of conservatism. To Mr. Kirk it is Burke and Coleridge, 
to Mr. Viereck Metternich and Disraeli. It is not the first occasion 
on which a misconception about Britain has served America 
well: the American Constitution was the result, in part and deriva- 
tively, of an American interpretation of a French misreading of 
the nature of British politics. In a sense no doubt the “tyranny” 
of George III was a similar misconception, with dramatic results. 
But to see conservativism as the most startling feature of Britain 
or Europe in this century strikes the European observer with 
surprise. Mr. Boorstin has said himself—with that delight in 
paradox that is the charm of all his writing—that “anyone who 
goes to Europe nowadays cannot fail to be impressed with the 
amazing, the unique, continuity of American history and in sharp 
contrast, the discontinuity of European history”.f Yet it is pre- 
cisely to this Europe—with a history, however discontinuous, 
that is infinitely longer than Mr. Boorstin implies in his compari- 
son—it is to this Europe that America’s new traditionalists look 
for their inspiration. 


What after all are the hall-marks of this New Conservatism? Does not its 
whole design set off a whole series of echoes in memory? Its essential com- 
mitments are to the fallibility of human nature, to the primacy of growth 
and development, to the superficiality of purely rational analysis, to the inter- 
connected multiplicity of interests in society, to the organic continuity of 
institutions, to the inevitability of evil, to the mystery of human existence, 
to the brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood of God. Its sensibility aims 
to be dense, rich, complex, and tragic; its economics humane and pragmatic; 
its politics dignified, honourable, and responsible. Its faith is in freedom 
tempered by responsibility and responsibility tempered by freedom. In short, 


* “What is American Conservatism?” The Listener, 5th January 1956. 
+ Daniel Boorstin, The Genius of American Politics (Chicago, 1953). 
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we have here surely an attempt to transplant to America the great, dark, and 
luxuriant foliage of European conservatism.* 


But, Mr. Schlesinger goes on, America’s new conservatives, for 
all their conviction that philosophy must be precipitated out of 
the actual circumstances of society and the actual life of the 
people, remain “astonishingly indifferent to the actual circum- 
stances of American society and to the concrete life of the American 
people”. “The true obligation of the New Conservatives”, he 
writes, “is to illuminate the limits and potentialities of business 
rule in America, and not to reproduce the agreeable but irrelevant 
sentiments of European conservatism.” 

When one seeks for positive content in the creed one is struck 
not only by its European-ness but by its verbalism. It is highly 
critical of the words it regards as liberal: “optimism”, “senti- 

mentality”, “romanticism”, “individualism”, “opportunism”, 
and particularly “equality”. One recalls John Randolph’s “I am 
an aristocrat: I love liberty and I hate equality.” “Equality is 
found most often”, thunders Mr. Weaver, “in the mouths of 
those engaged in artful self-promotion”. As for rights, they are 
“the hortus siccus of modern vainglory.” t “The corruption of the 
meaning of important words’’, says Mr. Kirk, “has been one of 
the most ominous and confusing symptoms of the decay of the 
higher learning in our time. We can get nowhere in politics . 
until we can define our terms.” Some of his colleagues, like Mr. 
Rossiter, labour manfully at their definitions but Mr. Kirk and 
Mr. Viereck are less successful. Conservatives are people whose 
view of life is “reverential”, who are guided by the wisdom of 
their ancestors rather than by abstract speculation. “I never cease 
to be surprised at the prevalence of the notion, even among pro- 
fessors of history and politics, that the word ‘conservatism’ means 
a doctrinaire attachment to the accumulation of private wealth, 
an inclination toward political centralization and a glorying in 
ruthless competition. These beliefs . . . are none of them articles 
of conservative conviction.” An order that is more than human, 
affection for variety, faith in a balanced and a limited government, 
reliance upon private endeavour rather than on “the abstract 
designs of the collectivist reformer”, a prejudice against organic 
change, a conviction that justice means “to each the things that 


* Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., ““The New Conservatism in America: a liberal comment”, in 
Confluence, Vo. 2, No. 4, December 1953. 

t Richard Weaver, /deas Have Consequences (Chicago, 1948). 

t Cf. the similarity of attitude of some recent critics of American foreign policy, especially 
Kennan and Morgenthau. The accent is on realism. 
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go with his nature’, not a levelling equality, these become Mr. 
Kirk’s themes.* It means in practice a preference for Congress 
rather than for the most sympathetic of Presidents—and the more 
obstructive Congressional committees are, the better—and “a 
yearning for Mr. Coolidge that cannot be suppressed”. t 

This philosophy is hard to reconcile with the conservatism of 
an industrial community. But, despite Mr. Schlesinger’s advice, 
American conservatism rejects the obvious ally, Big Business. 
The tycoon is not the great oak in whose shade the conservative 
seeks shelter: the conservative has never had much sympathy 
with “industrial aggrandizement”’. This too is bewildering, for if 
there is something to conserve in America it has been more than 
anything else the achievement of the entrepreneur, however much 
he has been helped by wealth of resources and by political freedom 
and isolation. The American liberal has indeed done himself harm 
by his scorn for the capitalist, by remarks that when the capitalist 
hears of Locke and Burke he can think only of golf. It was the 
dynamism of business, restless, enterprising, and experimental, 
that prevented a fixed conservatism or a class system ever becom- 
ing appropriate to the United States, except for brief moments in 
the New England of Daniel Webster. The methods of the assem- 
bly line have made possible in a literal sense the mobility of 
American life. However conservative his social ideas might be, 
as Mr. Worsthorne has said, “If you called Carnegie, Rockefeller, 
Vanderbilt, Frick, or Henry Ford a conservative he would have 
put his lawyers on you for defamation of character.” | Today the 
contributions of business to American life are more impressive 
than evetr—witness the research foundation, the art galleries and 
museums, the private universities. One of these, Harvard, has an 
annual income roughly six times that of the total annual grant 
of the U.G.C. to all British universities. Profit-sharing schemes{ 
are transforming the American economy. Despite these develop- 
ments—and transformations—in American capitalism the dis- 
taste for Big Business remains firmly rooted, among conservatives 
and liberals alike. It has made many natural aristocrats, like 

* Kirk, ibid. 

+ Rossiter, Conservatism in America (London, 1955). 

+ Peregrine Worsthorne, ibid. 

§ 300,000 A.T. and T. employees own $600,000,000 of stock; employees of Sears Roebuck 
own 26 per cent of the enterprise, and one recent employee, retiring after thirty years’ 
service, found himself entitled to $47,000; twenty-five lumber mills in Oregon are owned 
by their own employees; millions of American workers are capitalists; one of the surprising 
features of the campus is the extent to which university students play the market. The 


striking feature is less “‘creeping socialism”, as under the New Deal, than “creeping 
capitalism”. 
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Woodrow Wilson, F. D. Roosevelt, and Adlai Stevenson Demo- 
crats rather than Republicans. They have found, says Schlesinger, 
that “they could best fulfil these conservative impulses, not in the 
‘conservative’ party but in the party of the people”. “It has been 
the party of the people which has generally stood in fact—what- 
ever the doctrine—for diversity and tolerance in society, for civil 
liberties and civil rights, for the sacrifice of class interests to the 
national welfare, whether in the defence of the nation or the 
reform of its institutions. It has been the business community 

. . which has been the characteristic source of the demand for 
conformity and orthodoxy in American life.’* The American 
aristocrat has opposed American business because it has been 
akin to European liberalism—plutocratic rather than aristocratic, 
bourgeois rather than feudal, dedicated rather to class than to 
commonweal. The new conservatives reject it for the same 
reasons, though those reasons are now much less valid. And now 
they seek in America for other roots that will provide a society 
aristocratic rather than plutocratic, feudal rather than bourgeois, 
and dedicated to commonweal rather than to class. 

The fact is, as Tocqueville put it a century ago, “The American 
was born free without having to become so.” The conservatism 
of 1787 was designed to preserve gains already—trather easily— 
won. No feudal heritage survived the Revolution or the Jeffer- 
sonian reforms. There is no native tradition of village communi- 
ties, of squire and tenantry, of obligation and of public service. 
But there are strong traditions of a different sort: of land for the 
taking, if there was readiness to work it; of abundant resources 
on it and below it; of the equality of man and of ease of move- 
ment, up and down the social scale, and across the Continent; of 
freedom of speech and freedom of conscience secured under law: 
a place, in Huey Long’s phrase, where every man is a king and 
every woman a queen but where no man wears a crown. This is 
no doubt rhetoric but it expresses a reality that helped to build 
the country. The modern variant is that America is a place where 
one man’s U is another man’s U-all. To impose on the American 
restlessness a theory of political conservatism is to challenge the 
tradition of compromise, and indeed to run the risk of provoking 
a counter ideology of the Left. This could wreck—as it did in 
1861—the uneasy sectional balance of American politics. Demo- 
cratic politics in America involves endless bargaining between 
interest groups, a constant search for a consensus of opinion. 

* Schlesinger, ibid. 
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This is more easily found on issues than by devising political 
theories. And if, as in some American universities, conservatives 
ate seeking to manufacture a tradition, they might recall the 
words not only of President Eliot but of Hawthorne that it takes 
a century at least to make it. 

What is even more surprising than the interest in European 
parallels and the emphasis on hierarchy and class, is this indiffer- 
ence to America’s own traditions. What is unique in America is 
not only the sense of “given-ness”’, to use Mr. Boorstin’s phrase, 
but the Frontier, the coming of the machine, the absorption of 
millions of refugees over the course of two hundred years—and 
whatever the forces that drove them West conservatism was not 
among them. Nor does the one area that has produced a genuine 
conservatism receive much attention: these writers show a certain 
unease in their handling of the South, and make curiously few 
references to the southern Agrarians of thirty years ago. And the 
list of their heroes is unexciting against the real and robust names 
of Davy Crockett and Paul Revere, Commodore Vanderbilt and 
Carnegie—and there is not a Johnny Appleseed or a Bunyan in 
the number. It is hard work making a national legend with 
phrases like “the quest for metaphysical community”. 

What then, other than revulsion against the excesses of liberal- 
ism, has produced this movement? Its origins, Mr. Rossiter 
admits, are “something of a mystery”, and are nowhere clearly 
asssessed. More important, perhaps, than the fact of having a 
great deal to conserve, individually and nationally, are some 
general developments in American life on which sociology throws 
more light than does political theory. A great religious revival is 
under way, and it is affecting the “upper class” even more than 
the middle class—there are no other classes in the United States. 
Fifty million Americans are regular church attenders; it is ex- 
pected that this year 900,000,000 dollars will be spent on church 
building; steel-workers who have to work at week-ends have 
threatened to strike to gain “church-time”; the Catholic Bishop 
Fulton Sheen and Billy Graham are established TV stars. But 
this movement is striking most not at Fundamentalist audiences 
but in the universities; there is an intellectual audience for Nie- 
buhr and Tillich of considerable proportions. It is cynically 
referred to in some quarters as “Atheists for Niebuhr”. At the 
same time, church-going remains social rather than intellectual; 
religion has for many become religiosity, its content highly gen- 
eralized, “Emerson without eloquence”. Along with this, has 
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gone a strong family interest in the church as a social centre, and 
indeed a new concern with family living; though divorce is still 
frequent (one marriage among four ending thus) it is now stable; 
and the number of children in the wealthier families has sharply 
increased. The growth of the town has produced too the develop- 
ment of the suburb, remoteness from the big city stimulating the 
interest in the local community, the “do it yourself” movement 
in the home, and the Parent-Teachers Associations. Business re- 
flects these trends, in its welfare programmes, and its community 
services, and so do the employees. In secular as in religious terms, 
what is sought is less God than peace of mind; the magic word 
is “security”. Professors Hofstadter and Riesman have both 
suggested recently that in times of prosperity like the present 
political attitudes are shaped not by economic factors but by 2 
concern with status and prestige: old patricians and new rich, the 
seventh generation and the first, are alike concerned with being 
orthodox, with being “‘good”” Americans. Out of such trends a 
potent nationalism can emerge, and there are many forces among 
the mass media of communication to give it emotional sanction. 
There is then a social basis for this new movement. The middle 
class is large and prosperous and likely to remain so. Some recent 
American conservative statesmen have made it clear how much 
they would welcome a philosophy to suit their interest: witness 
the efforts of the late Senator Taft to outline his ideas, and the 
skill with which a great Secretary of the Treasury, George 
Humphrey, evades all suggestions that he offer a “theory” for his 
olicies. American conservatism has shown itself highly success- 
Fal in economic matters, and much more creative than European 
conservatives; what it has lacked has been the sense of political 
responsibility that this movement seeks to provide. It tries to 
offer “a way of thought”, to bring attitudes to the surface, not 
dogma: “Precise definitions are more often the end than the 
beginning of agreement.”’* It tries to be comprehensive; there is 
something here for “traditionalists” and “authoritarians”, for 
“Southern agrarians” and for “philosophic anarchists”, for 
“standpatters” and “Catholic political theorists”, for ““pseudos” 
(like McCarthy) and “middling conservatives”; there is some- 
thing too for the don, for those politically or theologically 
anxious, and for all those who wear grey flannel suits. The move- 
ment reminds us that the frontier produces aristocrats as well as 
democrats, that the belt of population moving West for two 


* Boorstin, op. cit. 
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hundred years sought also to maintain its ties of culture with 
Europe. There is here too a sophisticated concern with political 
method as well as with political ends. All these writers emphasize 
that it is the way reforms are undertaken, as well as their content, 
that is the crucial question. The central position they take is 
one of hostility to statism in all its aspects, to its anonymity, its 
bureaucracy, its remoteness from the spontaneities of life. On 
this many American liberals endorse their arguments.* There is a 
healthy alarm at the fact of American power, a stress on its need 
to act with greater responsibility, at the difficulty of retaining 
freedom in the world of Admass, with its recurrent threats of 
conspiracy within and atomic war without. “It is no less the sense 
of national power than the sense of personal inadequacy that has 
driven us to seek clear and outspoken doctrines to guide us.” 
A Jeffersonian liberalism based on rural life and Populism is now 
hardly adequate for an urban, Federal America that carries world 
responsibilities. It is this most of all which, as did the depression 
a generation ago, poses fundamental questions of a totally new 
kind. Perhaps for the first time since Lee resigned his command 
in 1861, to go with his State in a cause he himself doubted, poli- 
tics in America has ceased to be a matter of “Who gets what, 
when and how”. It is a matter once more of moral imperatives, 
of the fundamental questions: to whom and to what, a country or 
a cause, do we owe allegiance; what is treason, and who among us 
is free from it; how can immense good fortune and great wealth 
be used responsibly, and to whom and to what is that responsi- 
bility due? America has become pre-occupied with orthodoxy: it 
is no longer fashionable to be a Bright Young Thing, or to be a 
rebel. The hero is no longer the pioneer but the inheritor. Yet, 
whether or not they all realize it, the questions asked by the new 
conservatives are questions that challenge the orthodox as they 
challenge the liberals. This new movement is perplexed and 
groping, and has much that is quixotic. But it is after all in the 
oldest American tradition of all, the tradition of dissent. It is, as 
Russell Kirk says, the “lively protest of minorities” that keeps 
“any state from stagnation”. 


* Arthur Ekirch, Jr., The Decline of American Liberalism (New York, 1955); C. Wright 
Mills, The Power Elites (London, 1956). 
t Boorstin, op cit. 
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FREEDOM, EQUALITY, AND 
SOCIALISM 
A Critique of Recent Labour Party Statements 


By Wiittam A. Rosson 


AFTER the setback which the Labour Party received at the last 
general election, the National Executive decided to set up a num- 
ber of committees to do some new thinking on fundamental 
subjects. The object was to propose forward-looking and attrac- 
tive policies on which the party could base its educational cam- 
paign and electoral programme. The first two reports which have 
recently been published are entitled Personal Freedom and Towards 
Equality.* The importance of these subjects in the present state 
of British society—not to mention the rest of the world—is un- 
questionable. The pamphlets are therefore likely to arouse con- 
siderable interest both within the Labour movement and outside. 


I 


The report on Personal Freedom is an extraordinary document. 
There is almost nothing in it which could not be endorsed by the 
Conservative Party today or which would not have been accept- 
able to the Liberal Party at any time since 1911, except that trade 
unions escape without criticism whereas trade associations are 
given a few warning taps on the shoulder. 

The pamphlet opens with some general remarks of an un- 
exceptional kind. It reminds us that in modern society a great 
deal of authority over the individual is exercised by government 
organs and other bodies. Has this exercise of power diminished 
our personal freedom? And if so, is it justified by the benefits 
which have accrued to the community? Can the machinery of 
government be improved so as to safeguard personal freedom 
while extending the common welfare? If so, what steps should be 
taken? 

The pamphlet is concerned with the relations between the 
individual and society. It asserts that the Labour Party aims at a 
society in which concentrations of power should clearly serve and 


* Published by the Labour Party, Transport House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1. 
. each, 
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not dominate the whole community; in which the privileges of 
the few will be transformed into the rights of all; in which a 
fairer distribution of wealth and opportunity will be brought 
about by state action assisted by a free trade union and co- 
operative movement; and in which the personal freedom of the 
citizen will be safeguarded against abuse of power on the part 
of public authorities or other organizations by means of effective 
civil liberties and an independent judiciary. These statements of 
purpose are extremely vague. They might mean a great deal or 
very little. For example, do the concentrations of power repre- 
sented by the British Medical Association or the Federation of 
British Industries or the National Union of Miners clearly serve 
the whole community? An analysis of their activities would prob- 
ably show that in some ways they do while in other ways they 
do not. 

The pamphlet recognizes that the individual has a right to 
property, but insists that property rights are qualified and not 
absolute. They are subject to the obligation to use and develop 
property in the interests of the community; to public control 
wherever the accumulation of property leads to decisive economic 
power over others; and to the necessity for avoiding extreme 
inequalities of wealth and poverty which are morally intolerable 
and impediments to freedom. It is nevertheless right that “special 
ability and industry, including thrift, inventiveness and excellence 
in the arts should be specially rewarded”, provided it does not 
result in the creation of a new privileged class. The pamphlet on 
Equality has much to say on economic matters to which we shall 
refer later. There is, indeed, much common ground in the treat- 
ment of several topics by the two pamphlets, and it would prob- 
ably have been better if both freedom and equality had been 
dealt with together in a single report. 

The vast powers of the modern state are an obvious threat to 
personal freedom, and the pamphlet purports to grapple with the 
problem of their limitation and control. Unfortunately, the com- 
mittee responsible for the Personal Freedom pamphlet have 
swallowed hook, line, and sinker the conventional and unrealistic 
ideas on this subject contained in the report of the Donoughmore 
Committee on Ministers’ Powers. They were already out of date 
when they were put forward in 1932; today they are totally obso- 
lete. Yet the report of this Committee avowedly forms the basis 
of the proposals made by the Labour Party in 1956 to solve the 
problem of bureaucracy. 
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The freedom of the individual citizen in his conflicts or dis- 
putes with the Great Leviathan is to be safeguarded by giving 
him access to the Courts and enabling him to entrust himself to 
the legal profession in its present unreformed state. The legal 
aid and advice scheme is applauded because it enables some 
people with small incomes to institute legal proceedings in the 
Courts. In discussing administrative tribunals the chief points 
made by the pamphlet are that they are not sufficiently subject to 
supervision by the Courts; that the members of the tribunals 
should generally be appointed by the Lord Chancellor; that legal 
representation should be permitted; that the ancient and out- 
moded law relating to the prerogative units should be codified— 
though why one should codify out-of-date law is not explained; 
and that a right of appeal to the Courts on questions of law should 
exist independently of the prerogative writs. In dealing with 
public inquiries the pamphlet similarly urges that the Lord Chan- 
cellor should be responsible for appointing the person to hold the 
inquiry; that counsel should be employed on a more lavish scale 
at such inquiries; and that the recommendations to the Minister 
of the inspector holding the inquiry may remain secret. 

These principal features of the pamphlet on freedom do not 
disclose the faintest glimmer of an understanding of the causes of 
bureaucratic maladies, or of their prevention or cure. This is not 
surprising in view of the gross neglect which the Labour Party 
and the Fabian Society have shown towards the subject during 
the past thirty years. What is surprising, however, is the present 
committee’s naive and undiscriminating acceptance of the exist- 
ing court system and the legal profession as suitable instruments 
for reviewing executive action. Their attitude would have com- 
mended itself” warmly to the late Lord Hewart; and it is far behind 
that of the Inns of Court Conservative and Unionist Society. 

It is astonishing that the Labour Party should fail to perceive 
the need for drastic reform of the legal profession and the 
modernization of our law and civil procedure. The legal aid 
scheme is necessary only because of the excessive costliness of 
litigation; and its benefits are confined to a restricted class of 
litigant: The fantastic costliness of litigation in Britain is partly 
due to the division of the legal profession into two branches, 
which results in much work being done twice and paid for twice 
—by the solicitor and the barrister in turn; and partly to the 
archaic rules of procedure. I know of nothing approaching the 
complexity of our procedure or the costliness of our litigation in 
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any other country. The practitioner’s statement of the High 
Court procedure fills a volume of 3,850 pages excluding the index 
and table of cases, which occupy another 814 pages; while County 
Court procedure requires 1,925 pages for its exposition, again 
excluding the index and table of cases. 

Of greater importance than either the antiquated organization 
of the legal profession or the costly and complicated procedure of 
the Courts is the defective state of the law itself so far as judicial 
review of executive action is concerned. It is impossible to obtain 
a remedy in the British Courts for many types of maladministra- 
tion which would be subject to investigation and redress not only 
by the Conseil d’ Etat in France or Belgium or Italy but equally by 
the ordinary courts in the United States. 

The Labour Party has had many distinguished lawyers among 
its members who were in favour of social or economic reform; 
but I can recall no eminent Labour lawyer who advocated reform 
of the law, of the legal profession, and of legal procedure. Yet 
the whole vast mass of administrative tribunals with which we 
are now surrounded, and which the Franks Committee is now 
considering, has arisen because the ordinary courts were unsuited 
to deal with disputes and objections occurring between public 
authorities and citizens in the modern state. 

The spectacle of the Labour Party emerging from the pro- 
cesses of “new thinking” harnessed to the chariot of our most 
stubbornly conservative profession, is not an edifying sight. The 
legal profession in its various branches has so far resisted all 
attempts at serious reform—even the reform of legal education— 
during the first half of the present century. So far as one can see it 
need have no anxiety that it may be shaken out of its ancient ways 
during the second half of the century, if this pamphlet is an indica- 
tion of the Labour Party’s outlook. 

The real problem is not even mentioned in this pamphlet. It is 
to find means of subjecting the decisions of public authorities to 
scrutiny by the judicial process on wider grounds than those 
which are possible in Britain today. The outstanding fact which 
at present confronts us is the difficulty of getting many forms of 
maladministration inquired into and redressed by the judicial 
process owing to the narrow categories and concepts which are 
afforded by the common law as it has evolved in the Courts. The 
significant point about Crichel Down is that no illegality of any 
kind occurred in that case although it was a very clear instance of 
maladministration. If it had not been for the accidental fact that 
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the Minister of Agriculture ordered an inquiry to be held because 
he had heard unfounded rumours of corruption the matter would 
never have been publicly probed or any serious notice taken by 
Parliament or by ministers. The scope of judicial review of 
executive action in this country appears indeed to have been 
dwindling in recent years; it is far less ample than in the United 
States. To give one example, the American Courts have recently 
refused to allow the State Department to withhold the issue of a 
em se without giving its reasons and affording the applicant a 

earing to clear himself. If a passport were refused by the Foreign 
Office, it would be impossible to get the Courts to take similar 
action in this country. They would say that the issue of a passport 
is a matter within the discretion of the Foreign Secretary and that 
they could not interfere. On the other hand we have nothing 
corresponding to the Conseil d’ Etat in France or the several coun- 
tries which have followed the French example. Our position is 
thus one in which the ordinary courts do not respond to the 
needs of the administrative state while we have failed to evolve 
a comprehensive administrative jurisdiction to investigate and 
redress cases of maladministration, abuse of power, and unfair or 
harsh treatment of an individual citizen by a government depart- 
ment, local authority, board or commission. 


II 


The pamphlet Towards Equality containing Laboutr’s policy for 
social justice, is a much better piece of work than the one on 
Personal Freedom. It suffers, however, from three defects. First, 
it hovers uneasily between what is and what ought to be. Second, 
it lapses occasionally into sheer humbug. Third, it fails to face 
fairly and squarely the question of incentives. 

The pamphlet opens with the statement that fifty years ago the 
Labour Party brought a new and radical purpose into British 
public life. “It proclaimed the need for a new and classless society 
based upon equal chances for the nation’s youth, regardless of 
birth, sex and fortune; a fair division and a planned expansion of 
the nation’s wealth; the right to work; the elimination of poverty; 
common ownership, control or dispersal of economic power; 
service, not greed, as the driving social purpose.” This is cer- 
tainly true. But is it also true to say that “Today, these are no 
longer the aims of a small band of socialist pioneers, but the 
conscious ideals of more than half the nation”? The exact nature 
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of a “conscious ideal’ may be open to debate; but no one can 
honestly say that half the nation or even a tenth part of it is 
pursuing the ideal of service in their daily work. Some of the 
best civil servants, the most devoted doctors, scientists, teachers, 
clergymen and social workers are undoubtedly inspired by the 
motive of public service; but how far is it true of the millions 
engaged in trade and industry, agriculture and the professions? 

The report remarks that despite a reduction of the gross in- 
equalities of the past, the British nation is still a class society in 
which many forms of privilege remain intact and wealth is 
divided in an unjust manner. It contends that capitalism produces 
a strong and persistent trend towards economic and social in- 
equality which can only be rectified by state intervention; and 
declares that gross inequality is not a necessary concomitant of 
economic progress. 

It is true that capitalism fosters and promotes inequality; but 
it is also true that in the Soviet Union there are immense inequali- 
ties which one must assume are the result of deliberate policy on 
the part of the Communist Party, and these inequalities appear to 
be increasing. In Britain today the trade unions are pressing hard 
for the re-establishment of “differentials” which is only another 
word for inequalities of earnings. Is this due to the avarice and 
competitive greed engendered by capitalism, or to some much 
more profound causes rooted in human nature? The pamphlet 
ignores these questions and makes no attempt to inquire how 
much equality the British people really desires. 

The —. points with satisfaction to the diminution in 
some of “the unjustifiably large differentials between wages and 
salaries, skilled and unskilled work” which has occurred since 
1945, but ignores the recent trade union revolt against this very 
movement. High taxation on the one hand and the beneficial 
effect of the social services on the other have eliminated the ex- 
cessive inequalities of wealth which previously existed, but the 
pamphlet contends that far-reaching reforms in the tax system 
are needed to prevent the various forms of avoidance and the 
manipulation of expense accounts which enable many persons to 
live above the incomes which they are entitled to retain. 

While zealously seeking every method of stopping up the holes 
through which money and benefits percolate to the benefit of 
business men and others who are assessed to income tax on 
Schedule D, the pamphlet casts an anxious eye at the “problems” 
created by the level of taxation imposed on salaried managerial, 
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technical, scientific and professional people “whose spending 
power is limited to their net income after payment of tax, and 
who cannot supplement this by capital gains, tax avoidance, etc. 
They include some gifted and valuable members of the com- 
munity, whose loss through immigration would be an economic 
setback to the country. We cannot ignore this danger.” 

But this is exactly the danger which is ignored in other parts 
of the report. A few pages earlier one finds protests against the 
differential advantages enjoyed by top executives and salaried 
employees in comparison with the weekly wage earner. It is clear 
from such inconsistencies that while strongly desiring economic 
equality on principle, the report is uncertain how far it is safe to 
go in practice towards imposing it. In a sense this ambiguous 
attitude is a reflection of the general lack of knowledge about 
incentives to work. The report concedes that if a decent minimum 
( wage is paid, there is no objection to remuneration varying with 
9 the nature and difficulty of the work, the skills required, the de- 
gree of responsibility involved, and the special abilities possessed. 
While rejecting the notion that gross inequalities are necessary to 
evoke effort, it declares that the width of the gap between the 
top and the bottom of the range of incomes cannot be decided 
in the abstract, since it depends on the mores of the society and 
the prevailing climate of opinion. 

he report thus oscillates between dogmatic statements of 
principle unsupported by any evidence and carefully qualified 
applications of an uncertain character. The authors believe that 
“the inequalities which still disfigure our society are one of the 
greatest obstacles to that united effort towards higher produc- 
tivity which is so essential”; they consider that new incentives 
based on interest and participation must be aroused. But no in- 
dication is given as to how it is to be done. 

The pamphlet is on much firmer ground in diagnosing the 
inequalities due to our educational system. It alleges that despite 
great improvements in the newer modern secondary schools, 
many of the modern schools are little more than pre-war elemen- 
tary schools under a different name. In so far as this is true, the 
children who attend such schools will suffer from severe handi- 
caps compared with those who attend grammar schools. The 
pupils in the modern secondary schools come predominantly 
from the working class; while the public schools' cater for the 
better-off sections of the middle class. Hence both types of school 
reflect and perpetuate the existing class structure of our society. 
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Children who attend public schools become imbued with a dis- 
tinctive class outlook and attitude; and the report condemns the 
present public school system on the grounds that it promotes 
class consciousness and social snobbery. 


Ill 


A far more interesting and important contribution to socialist. 
thought than either of the Labour Party reports is the book en- 
titled Twentieth Century Socialism by Socialist Union,* a group of 
Labour Party members founded in 1951. Socialist Union has 
already published Socialism—a New Statement of Principles and 
Socialism and Foreign Policy. The new study was drafted by Allan 
Flanders ‘and Rita Hinden, and it is one of the most arresting 
books on the subject which has appeared for some years. 

The authors reject the notion that equality of opportunity will 
create a socialist society. “A society built on the ladder principle, 
which starts everyone off equally from scratch but allows some 
to reach the top by pushing others to the bottom, is clearly not a 
socialist society.” (p. 25.) They understand by equality fair shares, 
but this does not signify equal incomes. People must be allowed 
to choose between, for example, earning more by working longer 
and harder, or having more leisure and a lower income. Different 
kinds of work will receive different remuneration, the more 
unpleasant work being better paid. 

In the past European socialists have tended to think that the 
problem of production was solved, and that the main task was to 
achieve a juster distribution of wealth. It has now become clear 
that more must be produced if everyone is to receive more. Hence 
the emphasis has moved from distribution to productivity as a 
means of raising the standard of life. But, says Socialist Union, 
the freedom of the consumer cannot be calculated merely in terms 
of private income. Much of our welfare depends on increased 
social expenditure on such things as town and country planning, 
education, the fine arts and other amenities. So far as freedom in 
regard to work is concerned, much of the feeling of self-expression 
which is the true mark of freedom comes from status, esteem, 
good fellowship and other intangible goods rather than from 
wages or material rewards. Our preoccupation with higher pro- 
ductivity as the sole aim of industry is thus misconceived. Higher 
output can satisfy only one kind of human need—that of man as 

* Penguin Special. 2s. 6d. 
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consumer. Freedom in work, in the sense explained, fulfils another 
and not less important xeed. 

A truly socialist society must be founded on a genuine fellow- 
ship; and to achieve this we must change not only the state but 
society itself. Fellowship means not merely giving each his due; 
it means going out of one’s way to help him. Such a fellowship 
cannot be brought about merely by legislation and government 
action. 

After discussing these large general aims in part one, Twentieth 
Century Socialism proceeds to consider the choice of means for 
attaining them. Part two begins by stating that radical transfers 
of ownership have disappointed some of the hopes which they 
inspired, while conversely great reforms have been brought about 
by methods which socialists had not advocated. 

Everyone now enjoys a measure of social security. But unless 
we can maintain full employment without inflation we shall not 
have fulfilled the essential conditions required for economic 
security. This, say the authors, is primarily a matter of the 
government controlling demand in order that too much money 
shall not be chasing too few goods. They completely ignore the 
alternative method of increasing the output of goods and services 
—a curious example of reluctance to offend trade union suscepti- 
bilities. Instead, they discuss at length the restriction of demand 
by still heavier taxation, or by the reduction of government 
expenditure on social services and defence. “No government”, 
they declare, “has been ready to incur the unpopularity of putting 
four-square to the public the case for weighting the burden of 
taxation yet further.” To which I would add: “No socialist has 
been ready to incur the unpopularity of putting four-square to 
the Labour Party the case against weighting the burden of taxa- 
tion yet further.” 

The wage-spiral is rightly brought into the discussion on 
economic security. It arises, the authors observe, from the con- 
tinual pressure on every side for increased incomes, and it leads 
to exploitation of the community by those sections of it who are 
in the strongest bargaining positions. It could be dealt with, in 
part at least, by a rationalized wage structure on a national scale. 
But stabilization of wages would necessitate, politically and 
psychologically, the stabilization of dividends, interest and rent 
—indeed, of all other sources of income. The authors go beyond 
this and assert that a national wages policy presupposes a national 
policy for the distribution of personal incomes as a whole. Such 
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a policy, they think, would disregard many of the existing dis- 
parities of income. Hence, “The advance towards stability must 
be accompanied by an advance towards equality.” The word 
“must” is incorrectly used here. The authors may think it is 
desirable that the trend towards stability should be accompanied 
by a movement towards greater equality; but neither the logical 
nor the psychological connection is evident or proved. 


IV 


One of the weaknesses of Twentieth Century Socialism is that 
although it contains a lot of eloquent talk about fellowship and the 
full life for everybody in the first part, the economic chapters in 
the second part give one the impression that the authors’ main 
purpose is to take away as much as possible from everyone: in 
short, socialism seems to be identified with poverty rather than 
with plenty. For example, the chapter on fair shares proposes 
that tax-free gifts of property between living persons should be 
stopped and the rates of death duties increased. “There is no 
reason’, they say, “why a maximum should not be fixed for all 
wealth transmitted to heirs and everything above taxed one 
hundred per cent.” The effect of such a measure on saving, which 
might be substantial, is not even considered. Yet surely the 
possible discouragement of saving is a “reason”. 

But however high death duties may be, they form a relatively 
slow method of rectifying disparities in the ownership of property. 
The authors therefore discuss the quicker method of a capital 
levy by which the government sigh take over immediately all 
ptivate property above a fixed maximum, without waiting for 
the owner to die. Even if the maximum amount of property which 
might be retained in private ownership were put “as high as 
£10,000” (my italics) the government would acquire at one stroke 
more than half the nation’s total private wealth, a transference to 
which they think there is no valid ethical objection. It would 
cause an immense amount of hardship, injustice, and dislocation. 
It might provoke a bloody revolution. But the only difficulty 
envisaged by Socialist Union is that of winning popular assent. 

I do not wish to argue the moral issue involved in such a 
violent, undiscriminating, and wholesale attack on property, 
though there is much to be said on that score. The point I am 
making is that policies of this kind look much more like measures 
to induce poverty, hatred, and bitterness, than measures which 
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will lead the nation towards prosperity, fellowship, and freedom. 
We are not told what good would result from the government 
acquiring this vast accumulation of property; but elsewhere in 
the same chapter Messrs. Flanders and Hinden advocate national- 
ized industries being run in order to produce a surplus “in the 
same way as private enterprise does” and thereby increase the 
proportion of public savings at the expense of private savings. 
Moreover, the government should deliberately seek to acquire 
property yielding high profits so that these should not go into 
private pockets. There are some parts of the book which remind 
one unpleasantly of Animal Farm. 

In later chapters the book regains its sanity and balance. It 
admits that socialist thought, no less than capitalist thought, has 
been confused by absolute judgments about the forms of indus- 
trial organization; and the same applies to private property. Can 
we really believe, the authors ask, that if industry is publicly 
owned everyone will work whole- heartedly for the good of all? 
They do not believe in the possibility of such a transformation of 
human motives. They recognize that few people will work con- 
tinuously “for some vague impersonal aim like ‘the good of the 
community’, even if they can be shown a direct connexion be- 
tween their own seemingly insignificant efforts and the general 
welfare of their fellow men”. The real problem, they conclude, 
is not to try to get rid of the money motive but to seek to liberate 
other motives which will supplement it. The root of the matter, 
they rightly conclude, is how to subject economic power in all 
its forms to social control, so that it will serve social ends. 


V 


The third and final part of the book contrasts strongly with the 
economic policies advocated in the second part. Socialist Union is 
sceptical about the advantages of nationalized industry because 
they have no confidence that a change of ownership will ensure 
an industry being run on socialist lines. The theories which re- 
gatded complete common ownership as the gateway to the 
promised land must now be abandoned, for the experience of 
communist régimes has shown us that “If capitalism is individual- 
ism run riot, then communism is collectivism run riot; the remedy 
is no better than the disease”. The reason is that complete collec- 
tivization of property leads to a monopoly of power in the hands 
of the state; and every economic activity, every decision affecting 
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industry, trade, agriculture or the professions, is subject to the 
will of the government. Hence, the abolition of private property 
leads towards totalitarianism. Socialists must therefore revise 
their traditional beliefs that the private ownership of property is 
necessarily bad; and that the ownership of property is dangerous 
only in private hands. 

The authors then proceed to argue that the needs of a socialist 
society can best be attained by a system of checks and balances 
operating in the economic sphere. By this means the power of 
sellers will be balanced by the power of purchasers; the power of 
employers by that of trade unions; the power of borrowers by 
that of lenders, and so on. The deliberate aims of a socialist 
government should be, first, to see that countervailing power 
exists to offset the power of each major section or element in the 
market; and second, to occupy, when necessary, strategic posi- 
tions at key points of the economy in order to exercise internal 
pressure on particular market situations. Market power in their 
analysis forms one of the two principal forms of concentrated 
economic power. Those who wield it are not usually the owners 
of the resources they control; they are the higher executives of 
banks, insurance companies, building societies, trade associations, 
marketing boards, trade unions, co-operative societies and public 
authorities, who have at their disposal land, labour, capital, goods 
and services, facilities and technical knowledge, owned by others. 

The second principal form of economic power is found in the 
large-scale industrial or commercial undertaking. Here the expert 
manager has supplanted the proprietor as the effective wielder of 
power; and the exercise of power by this managerial class may 
well be unaffected by a transfer of the undertaking from private 
to public ownership. This is Burnham’s thesis restated. Its accep- 
tance by Socialist Union has led the authors to reject nationaliza- 
tion as a certain path to socialism—a highly significant change of 
outlook. 

In summarizing their conclusions the authors declare that 
economic power can and should be controlled by the balance of 
contending forces; by planning through oor government 
participation; and by enforcing social accountability on all enter- 
prises. The socialist economic system which they envisage is a 
mixed economy with a private and a public sector; but it is one 
in which all economic power, whatever its nature, is subject to 
effective control. The public sector will include many different 
forms of public enterprise and various types of property and 
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undertakings. There is no virtue in public enterprise in itself, 
they assert; its merit derives from the aid it can give the govern- 
ment in promoting economic security and an expanding economy. 
The question is not how much but for what purpose public 
enterprise is needed. 

Twentieth Century Socialism is the most serious attempt so far 
made by a group of socialists to grapple with the problems of the 
mid-twentieth century. It is evidently the result of a good deal of 
heart-searching, in the course of which some of the old panaceas 
have been abandoned and some of the old dogmas dropped. A 
notable effort has been made to comprehend the character of our 
society in all its complexity and to recognize that it now lacks the 
destitution, the unemployment, the chronic insecurity, the gross 
inequalities of wealth and privilege, which gave the Labour 
movement its original impetus. One feels that Socialist Union 
does not like some of the conclusions to which it has been driven; 
and there are signs of internal conflict in the incompatibility of 
some of its recommendations; but the approach is generally more 
realistic than much of the Labour pamphleteering and speech- 
making in recent years. 


VI 

The great lack in the socialist movement today is the absence 
of a strong moral appeal. The moral indignation engendered by 
the spectacle of appalling poverty in the midst of plenty has 
evaporated with the disappearance of the causes from which it 
sprang, largely owing to the reforms introduced by the Labour 
governments of 1945-51, and the impact of the second world 
war on public opinion. The tone and temper of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party on economic and social policy has become in recent 
yeats actimonious, aggressive, politically astute, quick to seize 
opportunities to embarrass the government, to awaken resent- 
ment or arouse jealousy, to detect flaws in government policy or 
administration. All this, it may be said, makes for a powerful 
Opposition. That may be true; but it does not create a moral 
appeal, and without a moral appeal the Labour movement will 
dwindle in stature and the scope of its vision will narrow. 

The position outside the Parliamentary Labour Party is some- 
what similar. The Fabian Society today is run mainly by Labour 
M.P.’s whose thoughts largely turn on the prospects for the next 
election and the struggle for power inside the party. Here too 
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there is a significant change from the disinterested social re- 
formers who were driven forward by a moral urge to try to create 
a happier and finer society than any we have so far known. The 
authors of Twentieth Century Socialism ate not unaware of these 
aspects. Socialists, they say, are reaching out for new objectives 
and new methods of advance; but “these objectives will only 
emerge when the idealism has been restored to our ends’. And in 
a later passage they declare that what socialists value “are all 
those opportunities which enable people to live in freedom and 
fellowship, which enrich the content of life and put the quality 
into equality. To ignore these ideals, to consider equality in 
isolation from them, is to open ourselves to the charge that 
socialists have no care for individuality and the graciousness of 
life, but are concerned only with a mechanical sharing out of 
what is.” There are signs of this disregard in some parts of this 
book, and it cannot be called an inspiring document. But it has 
solid merits as an attempt to bring fresh thought to bear on con- 
temporary problems of great difficulty and significance. 


THE RIGHT TO BAIL 


By CHartes BurBANK 


‘ 

‘BAIL was refused.” So accustomed are we to those three words 
at the close of a newspaper report that rarely do they detain our 
eye for more than a moment. Yet to the accused person the re- 
fusal of bail may seem the most important happening at the 
preliminary hearing of a criminal case. 

Our conception of justice presumes a person accused of a crime 
to be innocent until he is found guilty by the proper process of 
law. To the lay mind at least, it seems logical, therefore, that the 
accused should not be deprived of his liberty until he has been 
tried and convicted. The practice of the law, however, falls short 
of the theory. Instead of the accused retaining his theoretical 
freedom to arrange his affairs before his trial, he may already be 
in gaol. 

For many accused persons, especially one who is known to 
have had previous convictions, bail while on remand or after 
being committed for trial seems to be becoming increasingly 
difficult to obtain. This reluctance to grant bail, moreover, is not 
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just a whim of the mostly untrained magistracy with which the 
English and Welsh lower courts are staffed. It is a considered 
policy which, almost unnoticed by the general public, has come 
to be advocated by an influential body of judicial opinion. 

Sitting with Mr. Justice Hallett and Mr. Justice Pearson in the 
Court of Criminal Appeal some months ago, Lord Goddard gave 
a warning to the lower courts upon the inadvisability of granting 
bail to men with “a long series of criminal records”. The Lord 
Chief Justice then criticized the magistrates of the Soke of Peter- 
borough for not having kept in custody a man with eight previous 
convictions whom they had committed for trial upon a charge of 
garage-breaking. The result, it had been alleged, was that the 
suspected garage-breaker promptly embezzled £16 from a laun- 
dry in London. “It is most dangerous’’, Lord Goddard insisted, 
“to bail these men with long strings of convictions”’. 

That was no new theme for Lord Goddard. Not long after his 
appointment as Lord Chief Justice in 1946, he claimed that it had 
been “perfectly preposterous” for the Cambridge bench to have 
given bail to two men after police officers had told the magis- 
trates—privately out of court, it seems—that the pair had bad 
records. Since then his lordship has repeatedly reiterated his view 
that a gaol is the proper place fot persons with criminal records 
to await trial, and during Lord Goddard’s period of office other 
members of the Court of Criminal Appeal seem to have adhered 
to this view. In one case in 1947 Mr. Justice Atkinson ruled that 
the grant of bail to an accused who may commit further depreda- 
tions “is a very wrong step to take”. 

In urging that an accused person who already has a “‘record”’ 
should await trial in custody lest he resort to more crime, these 
judges have not been inhibited by the fear that this argument 
might be interpreted as a confession of defeat. Yet its tacit assump- 
tion that the accused must be guilty, because he has past convic- 
tions, might well be regarded as an admission that our penal 
system is a failure. It certainly implies a doubt whether a person 
who has been through the hands of probation officers and the 
Prison Commissioners is likely to be following an honest vocation. 

Unjustified as our penologists must surely regard it, this un- 
doubtedly defeatist doctrine has already an established place in 
our criminal procedure. Recent editions of the manual whose 
thick volumes clutter the clerk’s table in almost every magis- 
trates’ court-room in England and Wales tell the justices that 
where the crime alleged is of a nature that brings “a likelihood” 
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of it being repeated, they should deny the accused bail. Nor 
should he be granted bail, it is suggested, “where the evidence 
indicates that there is no defence to the charge preferred (e.g. 
where the accused was arrested in the act of housebreaking)”. 
Throughout the textbooks on criminal procedure, indeed, bail is 
increasingly being represented as a privilege not to be accorded 
lightly. One such book, a standard work over which most law 
students and senior police officers pore at some time in their 
careers, states quite categorically that in deciding whether to 
grant bail magistrates must consider, among other factors, the 
evidence in support of the charge, the punishment for the offence, 
and the accused’s previous convictions. No one would imagine 
either that history teaches us to regard bail as a hard-won consti- 
tutional right of the British subject or that at this stage in the 
proceedings the accused is still untried and is supposed to be 
innocent! 

This wary attitude towards bail has never been laid down by 
Parliament. It is essentially judge-made law. The authorities cited 
by the textbooks to justify it are not the sections of statutes but 
the reports of trials. If we should query the propriety of the 
police, in objecting to the grant of bail to a man committed for 
trial, retailing to the justices a list of his former delinquencies, we 
are not referred to an Act of Parliament. Instead, we are told to 
read the remarks of the trial judge in the case of Rex v. Fletcher 
(1949) as reported by the Justice of the Peace and Local Government 
Review. 

The frequent differences of opinion between the lay justices of 
the magistrates’ courts and their learned brethren in the High 
Court might have been avoided had Parliament been more 
specific upon this issue. But the Indictable Offences Act, now 
over a century old, apart from requiring the production of sure- 
ties, left the question of bail to the discretion of the justices. This 
magisterial discretion has been left unchanged by recent legisla- 
tion. The Magistrates’ Courts Act of 1952, while slightly en- 
larging the magistrates’ powers, did nothing to determine the 
manner in which they should exercise their discretion in the 
granting of bail. 

Originally, the law upon this point was interpreted as meaning 
simply that the court should use its discretion to decide whether 
the accused, if bailed, might abscond. Some benches during 
Victoria’s reign, it is true, showed unjudicial prejudice in granting 
or refusing requests for bail, which they withheld to mark their 
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disapproval of a defendant’s views or morals. But this approach 
was deprecated as much by lawyers as by the liberal opinion of 
the day. That unchallenged authority upon the English criminal 
code, Archbold’s Criminal Pleadings, said that “the proper test of 
whether bail should be granted or refused is whether it is prob- 
able that the accused will appear to take his trial”. This doctrine 
was accepted until quite recently. Scarcely six years ago, in a 
carefully considered comment on the powers of magistrates, the 
late Viscount Simon went uncontradicted in the House of Lords 
when he asserted categorically that “there should be no remand 
in custody unless there was reason to believe that the accused 
was likely to abscond”’. 

Having served both as Lord Chancellor and Home Secretary, 
as well as Attorney-General and Solicitor-General, in the course 
of his varied legal and political career, Viscount Simon obviously 
spoke from experience of both the administrative and the judicial 
sides of the law. Holders of such high offices tend to become dis- 
illusioned about the more liberal principles of our law, and it is 
significant that a lawyer with so wide an experience should not 
have found cause to modify his view of the traditional attitude 
towards bail. Yet now we have the proposition accepted in our 
courts that a person with past convictions forfeits his right to bail 
—not because there is any suggestion that he may abscond but 
because he might commit further offences. 

Not that this is the sole reason why some lower courts are 
inclined to deny bail. Far from many of the accused persons to 
whom bail is refused having previous convictions, they are often 
people of unblemished reputation. They merely have had the 
misfortune to come before petty sessions presided over by men 
who deem it their duty not to concede bail willingly. Regarding 
bail rather as a privilege than a right, these magistrates are pre- 
sumably not offended when they overhear solicitors warning 
their clients’ friends that an accused’s fate is sealed “‘if the chair- 
man is So-and-so, because he is ‘sticky’ on bail”. While some 
confine this refusal of bail to any whom they deem to be members 
of “the criminal classes”, one J.P., whose ideas upon the subject 
were admittedly so rigid that they caused unfavourable comment 
in the Court of Criminal Appeal, actually assured a2 man who 
objected to being remanded in custody: “I treat all alike.” 

The offences alleged against some who are denied bail do not 
always carry penalties so heavy that a court can reasonably fear 
that they may not appear to stand their trial. Cases have occurred 
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of bail being refused to persons accused of stealing only a few 
shillings or some article like a milk bottle, and of whom there 
was no suspicion that they might abscond. One 28-year-old 
housewife, “a woman of hitherto unblemished character”, was 
remanded in custody upon a charge of maliciously damaging 
property valued at two shillings. After a night in a cell, worrying 
about her husband and two young children, she was again 
brought before the court—to explain why she had picked three 
tulips in a public park! 

From the comments made in court by their chairman, it seems 
that the magistrates before whom this case was heard had in mind 
the possibility of a prison sentence; and magistrates often seem 
reluctant to grant bail in unfinished cases which might end in the 
accused going to gaol. However wrong it may be (or, at least, 
ought to be) in law, it is only human for magistrates to formulate 
in advance the manner of sentence they will impose should a case 
be proved. But their willingness to concede bail is liable to be 
coloured by this pre-judging of a sentence. One stipendiary 
magistrate bluntly told a probation officer who asked that an 
offender be remanded on bail: “It is a very disagreeable thing to 
sentence a woman after allowing bail.” 

To those not privileged to see the world from the bench, it 
would seem that it must be equally disagreeable to face some 
alleged offenders to whom bail has been denied. What do magis- 
trates feel when they learn that an accused person has been 
acquitted after spending some weeks in a cell owing to their 
having remanded him in custody? 

It is true, of course, that at the time when they refuse to grant 
him bail, magistrates are often convinced of the accused’s guilt. 
After listening to the prosecution’s case—which, because the 
accused is usually advised to reserve his defence, goes unanswered 
at that stage—magistrates may be too shocked by the chronicle 
of the accused’s misdeeds to consider the question of bail with 
judicious coolness. Sometimes it appears difficult for them not to 
treat his request for bail as added proof of his scorn for the law. 
When one young man, refused bail during a remand upon a 
relatively minor larceny charge, mentioned that he had arranged 
to get married the following day, the chairman of the bench 
retorted with an indignation that was perhaps understandable but 
was definitely unjudicial: “You should have thought of that 
before you went stealing!” 

An even greater factor in the current attitude towards bail is 
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the influence of the police. When bail is mentioned, the average 
magistrate seems to glance instinctively towards the police officer 
who has put the case for the prosecution. To the spectators and 
doubtlessly to the man awaiting trial it often appears as if the 
issue were settled by the brief pronouncement: “The police cannot 
agree to bail, sir.” It does not give a balanced picture, of course, 
to imply that this familiar reply is the stock answer of the police. 
Often a senior police officer has already granted bail before the 
accused has been brought to court, and occasionally the police 
will advocate bail. in a case in which the bench is reluctant to 
concede it. When a 22-year-old soldier was kept in gaol awaiting 
trial from the end of November until the second week in Feb- 
ruary, then acquitted at the assizes of a charge of possessing a 
forged £5 note, his prolonged detention was contrary to the 
wishes of the police concerned in his case. Although the man had 
a good character, had insisted from the beginning that he had an 
patent answer to the charge, and the police had not opposed 
bail, the justices had still remanded him in custody. 
Nevertheless, in spite of such individual cases, the influence of 
the police generally makes it difficult for a bench to give a liberal 
interpretation to the law of bail. Even if it occurs in only a 
minority of cases, the police often indulge in really strenuous 
advocacy to persuade courts against bailing particular defendants. 
And their motive for doing so rarely appears as disinterested as 
the Lord Chief Justice’s fear that the accused may commit further 
crimes if he is allowed any more freedom. Many police officers 
feel, quite understandably, that justice will be best served by 
keeping the accused locked up in a cell rather than having him 
loose to find means of upsetting their carefully prepared case. If 
pressed to justify this apparently partisan viewpoint, these officers 
make much of the danger of an accused person, if left at liberty, 
“tampering with witnesses” and otherwise “hindering enquiries”. 
There is always a risk that a man on bail may manage to find 
someone prepared to commit perjury in his defence. But, as a 
recent case in London’s Soho district proved, perjured witnesses 
can be recruited for the defence even when the accused is in 
custody or in a hospital bed. If the police wanted to stop a con- 
spiracy to win an acquittal by false evidence, they would need to 
lock up not only the accused but also his wife, family, and friends. 
Such a solution would be unthinkable—but is the denial of bail 
to the accused himself much better? It can mean the loss of his 
employment, the ruin of his business, the breaking up of his 
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family, eviction from his home because he can no longer pay the 
rent or mortgage repayments, the seizure of furniture held on 
hire-purchase. Shut away in a cell he will almost certainly be 
handicapped in the preparation of his defence. 

Nor 1s this period of imprisonment without trial necessarily 
brief. While our judicial system is committed to the principle of 
bringing accused persons to a speedy trial, the mercy of quick 
justice is errs by expediency. In England and Wales it has 
to be modified in terms of the slow-moving assizes, and trial by 
quarter sessions may also involve a wait of several weeks. Even 
when an accused person is to be dealt with summarily by the 
magistrates, repeated adjournments may extend a remand in cus- 
tody into a long gaol term. Before the bench decided at his fourth 
appearance that the accused had been then kept in custody so long 
that “in all probability if he were found guilty his sentence would 
not have lasted that long”, one young research engineer had been 
awaiting trial upon a larceny charge for two and a half months. 

It is scarcely consistent with our liberal traditions that an 
accused person, possibly innocent of the crime with which he has 
been charged, should be imprisoned in this manner. The right to 
bail is an implied right of every British subject, a right sanctified 
by the common law. In that once-famous declaration of 1689, 
now so nearly forgotten that it is often necessary to remind 
Englishmen that it was the nearest their Parliament ever came to 
a written constitution, those who framed the Bill of Rights seem 
to have taken bail so much for granted that they merely pro- 
hibited the demanding of excessive recognizances. If there was 
then no cause to be more explicit, the current trend suggests that 
there is certainly reason now for Parliament to assert in un- 
mistakable terms the grounds upon which a court may deny bail. 
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By THe Hon. Epwin Samuez, C.M.G.* 


THERE has been almost a complete deadlock in the Middle East 
for the past eight years at least: perhaps ever since 1936, the date 
of the Arab rebellion in Palestine. But it is only since the second 
world war and the withdrawal of the west in face of the rising 
tide of nationalism (both Arab and Jewish) that the Middle East 
has become so unstable. As it lies on the edge of the iron curtain 
and possesses enormous mineral wealth, it is bound to be a sensi- 
tive area. Local frictions in the Middle East (as last spring on the 
Gaza frontier) may lead to European intervention and turn over- 
night into a major war in which the use of atomic bombs on the 
world’s capitals cannot be excluded. This affects all of us so much 
that we are deeply worried. Inasmuch as the tension between 
Israel and the Arab world is one of the main dangers in the Middle 
East, let us examine the causes of that tension. We must consider 
both the Arab point of view as well as the Israeli point of view. 
They are so far apart that any agreement about anything in the 
near future seems most unlikely: we shall be lucky if the situation 
does not get worse. Nevertheless, we shall do well to look at the 
frontier problem, at the Arab refugee problem, and at the Arab 
blockade of Israel in order to understand why these problems 
are so intractable. Then we can examine Israel’s long-term views 
on the Arab world in general and its relations with its own Israeli 
Arabs in particular. 

The Arabs and the Israelis approach the problem of Israel from 
entirely different angles and their conclusions are completely 
irreconciliable. Israelis—and Zionists throughout the world— 
regard the re-establishment of Israel as a great act of historic 
justice. The Arabs, however, regard the re-establishment of Israel 
as an unmitigated disaster for the three-quarters of a million 
Arabs dislodged in the process. The Arabs demand the return of 
all refugees to their homes and the withdrawal of Israel from all 
areas not conferred on it by the original partition plan of 1947. 

Jews point out that it was the Arabs themselves who wholly 
rejected that plan in 1947 and who attempted to prevent its 
implementation by force. The Arab states, having challenged the 
Jews of Israel by force of arms and lost, must now accept that 


* A member of the Palestine Civil Service 1920-48, 
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verdict. The Arabs then claim that it was not they who launched 
the first attack. The whole development of the Jewish National 
Home since 1917—and earlier—was an invasion of their rights. 
They do not consider Zionists as fellow-Semites returning to 
their motherland: the Arabs regard Zionists as European in- 
vaders, backed by British and American imperialism. If Jews then 
claim that they were settled in Palestine many centuries before 
the Arab conquest, the Arabs retort that there were few Jews left 
in Palestine by that time. Eventually the agreement gets back to 
Abraham and becomes more and more inconclusive. There is 
thus no possible hope of any Arab-Jewish agreement on the 
historical rights and wrongs of the case. 

Let us therefore start again and examine the contemporary 
scene only. Why do the Arabs feel so violently about Israel? The 
Arabs’ view is compounded of a number of factors. First, there 
is the problem of the Arab refugees. Then, there is the mortal 
blow to Arab prestige in 1948 through defeat on the battlefield. 
The Arabs are good guerilla fighters but they lacked then both 
the military experience and the political unity to make victory 
possible. They seriously underestimated Jewish military capacity 
in 1948 as much as they overestimate it now. For that, I person- 
ally believe, is the main cause of Arab hostility towards Israel: a 
blind and unreasoning fear that Israel is a beach-head for western 
expansion into the Arab world—a beach-head that must be wiped 
out before it is too late. Arabs cannot imagine that Israel will be 
content to remain within its present limited area. Israel has already 
packed three-quarters of a million new Jewish immigrants into 
its territory and is bringing more in daily. Although the present 
Israel government is busily engaged with colonization, the Herut 
party openly calls for Israel’s expansion across the Jordan and a 
preventive war now. 

Many Arabs know almost as little about Israel as many Jews 
know about the Arab world. The Arabs see world Jewry pouring 
money into Israel: they see that the American Export-Import 
Bank gives loans to Israel and the United States Congress makes 
it an annual grant. Israel has formidable backing, and, in the Arab 
view, is irresistible. Hence every Arab nerve must be strained to 
meet this danger. This leads to the intensification of the Arab 
blockade of Israel and to open anti-Semitism in America and 
Britain in an attempt to eliminate all Jewish (and not only Israeli) 
trading with the Arab world. 

The mere fact that Israel is faced with this Arab challenge and 
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must constantly develop its defence forces feeds Arab fears. Every 
time Israel sends a punitive expedition across an Arab frontier in 
retaliation for a long list of Arab attacks on Israel territory, a 
tremor passes over the whole Arab world. Such punitive expedi- 
tions may act as an immediate deterrent: but they confirm Arab 
opinion that Israel is essentially aggressive. 

We must not forget that the Arab world today is very different 
from what it was forty years ago. It is more conscious of its own 
political potentialities; part of it is far wealthier; it is also much 
more united, both by pan-Arabism as well as by pan-Islam. As 
democracy is not well developed yet in several countries of the 
Middle East (Egypt and Saudi Arabia, for example), denuncia- 
tions of Israel are almost an essential adjunct of internal rule. 
Many Arabs are not politically minded. But those who are tend 
to regard Israel as Middle East Enemy Number One. They will 
wait until they feel strong enough to challenge it once more and 
will meanwhile have as little do do with it as possible and will 
continue to blockade it. 

What is the Israeli attitude? Principally it is: “Leave us in peace 
and let us get on with the job.” The job is the settlement in Israel 
of all Jews dislodged elsewhere or who are moved by Zionist 
idealism to settle in Israel. Arab hostility merely increases the 
tempo of this activity. As long as a second round with the Arabs 
is not only possible but in fact probable, the more people that are 
settled in Israel, especially along the frontiers, the stronger Israel 
will be. Even the townsmen are all liable to compulsory military 
service and can be recalled to arms in a crisis. Every farm and 
every factory strengthens Israel’s economy and makes it less de- 
pendent on imported food and goods in the face of Egypt’s grow- 
ing naval power which might sever Israel’s supply lines in war. 

It is this threat of extinction by the Arab world that is the basis 
for Israel’s demand for more arms in order to counterbalance the 
increase of weapons in Arab hands, particularly Egypt and Iraq. 
It is impossible for the layman to know exactly what arms each 
country possesses and how capable their forces will eventually be 
in the use of these arms. But the more nearly the war potential 
on both sides is balanced, the less is the risk of either side deciding 
to take the initiative in starting a war. 

There are other methods of preventing war in the Middle East, 
but few Israelis have much faith in them. The Tripartite Agree- 
ment by the United States, Britain, and France is now seen to 
have no teeth in it. Russia has already walked through the clause 
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limiting the supply of arms. No quadrupartite agreement is in 
sight. No staff talks have taken place between the three signa- 
tories and Israel on the steps to be taken to protect Israel in the 
event of an invasion. Nor do most Israelis have faith in the power 
of the U.N. to protect them. The machinery of the Security Coun- 
cil seems incapable of moving fast enough to stop any aggressor 
in time. Israel is so small that it has little room for strategic with- 
drawal, except in the southern desert. 

In 1949, Israel accepted the Mixed Armistice Commissions and 
the U.N. Observers’ Corps. But this was then regarded as an 
interim measure leading shortly to peace. With no peace in sight, 
Israel is growing increasingly restive at these derogations from 
its sovereignty. Mr. Hammerskjéld’s mission to the Middle East 
last spring reduced the immediate tensions. But few Israelis 
believe in Arab good faith. The steady trickle of deaths on the 
frontier keeps Israel in a constant state of impotent irritation. 
Massive retaliation, the only available counter-measure, gets 
Israel a very unfavourable world press. What is the alternative? 
A policy of patience and self-restraint: but it is a difficult policy 
to follow indefinitely and it is politically vulnerable in the 
Knesset. 

In this alarming situation, what then is the real risk of war? 
Personally, I do not think that Israel is likely to embark on a 
preventive war. The only possible objectives would be to im- 
prove her frontiers, particularly on the coastal plain; and, above 
all, to force the Arab states to make peace. But Ben Gurion is no 
Alexander the Great in a position to conquer the whole Middle 
East. The occupation of a single Arab village would at once rally 
the whole Arab world to a crusade. The occupation of the Old 
City of Jerusalem would not only bring in Great Britain auto- 
matically as Jordan’s ally, but would arouse the whole Christian 
world. Although Israeli columns might reach the Suez Canal, or 
Damascus, it is doubtful if great power pressure would allow 
them to remain there long enough to dictate peace. Anything less 
than that would not be worth while. 

Nor do I think that the Arab states are likely to start a real war 
with Israel in the near future. They have not yet acquired full 
proficiency in the use of their new weapons. Nasser, as a soldier 
who has already fought once against Israel, is not likely to under- 
estimate the risks involved in a second encounter. This time, if 
he loses the war, he would also lose his political power; for dicta- 
tors remain dictators only through success. (Not that Nasser’s 
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fall from power would make for greater stability in the Middle 
East: in the background wait the sinister forces of the Moslem 
Brotherhood which is even more fanatically anti-western.) 

But the chance of an accidental war still remains and is the most 
dangerous of the three possibilities. In an atmosphere where each 
side publicizes the aggressiveness and bad faith of the other side, 
it is difficult for the public really to know what is happening on 
the frontier. Taking a hypothetical case, an Israeli patrol along 
the Israeli side of the frontier is shot up by Arab outposts on the 
Arab side. This is reported in the Israel press but not in the Arab 
press. To extricate this patrol, the Israelis use mortars, of which 
the shells fall on Arab territory. This is reported in the Arab 
press but not in the Israeli press. In retaliation, the Arabs shell an 
Israeli village: the Israelis shell an Arab town: there are many 
civilian casualties. All the reasons for declaring war by both sides 
are there. If such a war did not break out last spring on the Gaza 
front, it is only because neither side really wanted war at that 
moment. 

A policy of retaliation is endemic in the Middle East, even for 
settling Arab village disputes. But if the murder of the member 
of one clan promptly results in the murder of a member of the 
other clan, under the rules of the blood feud, at least everyone 
knows why. But if the blood feud is conducted across an inter- 
national frontier and the Arab press never publishes death on 
Israel territory caused by Arab attacks, massive Israel retaliation 
inevitably appears as an unprovoked attack, out of the blue. 
Hence it gives rise at once to demands for counter-retaliation and 
the risk of war increases. 

The risk of war is, curiously enough, also increased by the 
concern of the great powers over the Middle East. As long as 
they are determined in their own interest to put out any con- 
flagration, both Arabs and Israelis seem inclined at times to go 
to the limit, knowing that someone else will be responsible for 
maintaining peace. 

What, then, can be done to reduce the risk of war? Let us take 
each factor separately. 

Most of the frontier crossings into Israel are deliberate: but 
some are accidental—a shepherd wandering with his flock; a 
patrol losing its way in the dark; a tractor ploughing too close to 
the edge. As the frontier is not clearly marked in many places, 
marking it would reduce accidental crossing and the consequent 
risk of shooting. This marking is being done wherever possible; 
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but as the Arab states occasionally claim that Israel does not exist 
and cannot therefore have a frontier, Arab participation is not 
always easy to obtain. A fence along the frontier through popu- 
lated areas would also help. It would not prevent deliberate in- 
filtration: wire-cutters can be had cheaply in Arab markets. But 
it would prevent children and hitch-hikers from blundering into 
“enemy” territory. 

It is often claimed that some Arab peasants must cross the 
frontier into Israel in order to harvest some of their crops; and 
that, where the frontier cuts across village boundaries, it must be 
rectified. But frontiers cannot follow property lines: villages 
are not compact territorial units. Richer villages constantly buy 
land from poorer villages and often in isolated patches. Under 
the Mandate, peasants in border villages in Palestine, Lebanon, 
and Syria were given border passes allowing them to cross the 
frontiers to work their land on the other side. Were peace to be 
re-established between Israel and its neighbours, the same would 
be possible today. 

The U.N. observers, whose number has recently been increased, 
investigate all frontier incidents and try to establish the facts so 
that the Mixed Armistice Commissions can attribute responsi- 
bility. The findings of the Commissions are, however, likely to 
be attacked by whichever country is criticized. Still, the system 
does tend to lower the temperature and to provide for orderly 
meetings between representatives of both sides. 

Many of the frontier incidents are caused by patrolling along 
the very edge of the frontier. This is legally permissible and, 
where there is cultivation right up to the frontier on the Israel 
side, essential to prevent theft of crops and irrigation pipes. But, 
elsewhere, it would reduce the risk of clashes if both sides agreed 
to keep their patrols half a mile from the frontier. Israel, however, 
has had bitter experience in the past with no-man’s-lands of this 
kind and is disinclined to accept Mr. Hammerskjéld’s recom- 
mendations on this point. 

In order to overcome the tendency of the press on each side to 
be silent on any action that is not to its credit while making the 
most of “enemy crimes”, I am personally in favour of allowing 
selected foreign correspondents to be allowed to cross the frontier 
and report events on both sides, as is the case with foreign con- 
suls, for example, in Jerusalem. At the same time, it might be 
useful if a U.N. transmitter in the neutral zone of Jerusalem were 
to transmit in Arabic, Hebrew, English, and French the Mixed 
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Armistice Commission’s version of frontier incidents and what is 
being done about them, in order to reduce the tension. 

The Arab refugees are human tragedy and it is hard to see 
what can now be done about it. There are, completely incom- 
patible versions of the reasons why the Arabs left and even a 
dispute over the numbers who left. The Arabs claim that there 
are now over a million refugees. That figure, however, includes 
many children born during the last eight years. From the reports 
by the U.N. Refugee Relief Agency it is clear that not all deaths of 
refugees in the camps are registered, in order to retain their ration 
cards. No census of refugees has ever been permitted. Whatever the 
actual number is today, it is clear from examining the population 
figures of Israel that there were over 600,000 Arab refugees in 1948. 

The Arabs claim that these refugees were forcibly expelled by 
the Jews. Jews say that the Arabs were ordered to leave by their 
own leaders in the belief that they would all return once Israel. 
was conquered. But, like many human issues, the causes of the 
Arab exodus are complex. Some left because shooting began in 
their neighbourhood and they wanted to get out of the way. 
Others, especially in villages that had attacked Jewish settlements, 
were forced out and their villages destroyed. Some fled because 
they were afraid of being massacred by the dissident Jewish 
guerilla units similar to those who killed the inhabitants of the 
village of Dair Yassin near Jerusalem even before the end of the 
Mandate. But it is clear that the vast majority of Arabs in Palestine 
were not organized or trained for military operations. Many had 
rifles and were grouped in guerilla bands, but the bulk of the 
fighting was left to the armed forces of Syria, Trans-Jordan, and 
Egypt. Hence, when Arabs began to move away from their towns 
and villages, little was done by the Arab leaders to stop them. It 
is unlikely now that any real evidence one way or the other will 
ever be found. 

The Arabs insist that Israel should take back all the refugees. 
This is not practical politics. The number is so large that the risk 
to Israel’s own internal security is wholly inacceptable to any 
Israel government. Many of the Arab villages have been des- 
troyed: the land has been redistributed to Jews. The Arab houses 
in towns and quarters have all been filled with Jews, mainly new 
immigrants. Israel has readmitted members of split families and, 
at one time, offered to take back 100,000 Arabs as part of a general 
peace settlement. But, as no peace was in sight, this offer has now 
been withdrawn. Personally, I believe that the offer should be 
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made once more: but I must admit that it would not solve the 
refugee problem. Nor do I now believe that many refugees would 
accept such an offer. They do not want to go back to Jsrae/: they 
want to go back to Palestine, an illusory hope today. 

Whatever the causes of the Arab refugee problem, many 
Israelis feel very badly about it. Jews have had their own share of 
dispossession and refugee camps and cannot view with equani- 
mity similar sufferings by others. But Israelis as a whole do not 
understand why the Arab states have not copied Israel and poured 
out money to settle their own displaced persons. Israel has settled 
just as many Jews in Israel as there are Arab refugees in camps in 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and Egypt, and with far less land avail- 
able for settlement. Why cannot the Arabs do the same? They 
have the whole Middle East for the purpose. 

But many Israelis do not realize the formidable problems in- 
volved in such a resettlement. There are in fact few places where 
Arab refugees can be settled. The Gaza strip has room for only a 
few thousand: the Nile valley is overpopulated already. Lebanon, 
with its equally balanced Christian and Moslem population, will 
not take in more Moslem Palestinians permanently. Jordan, until 
the Jordan River Irrigation Scheme is implemented, has no avail- 
able agricultural land for Arab settlement. We come down to 
Syria and Iraq, i.e. the Euphrates and Tigris river area. 

The cost of resettling Arab refugees in Syria and Iraq would 
be extremely high. Where is the money to come from? Iraq has 
oil reserves but Syria is not rich. The Arab refugees have claims 
for compensation for their lands, houses and goods taken over 
or destroyed in Israel. Israel has admitted liability, again as part 
of a general peace settlement. But assessment of the compensation 
is not easy. The value of this property is probably in the order of 
£100,000,000 sterling; but the Arab claim is many times that 
figure. It is now impossible to estimate accurately the value of 
the Arab movable property left behind or lost by each individual 
family, and some lump sum settlement would be inevitable. Even 
£100,000,000 sterling is far beyond Israel’s capacity to pay with- 
out a long-term international loan. It is also now questionable 
whether the Arab states would agree to accept this sum from a 
non-existent state like Israel since acceptance would weaken the 
claim of the Arab refugees to return to their former homes. 
Nevertheless, I am in favour of Israel’s offering an advance pay- 
ment of, say, £20,000,000 sterling to start the ball rolling. 

Even if such a sum were offered and accepted, how would the 
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work be carried out? Jews have been settling people on the land 
for over seventy years and know how difficult it is. Arabs have 
had little experience in such work* and would be well advised to 
take U.N. experts to help them. But this would not be easy for 
the Arab states to accept as they are very sensitive at any sugges- 
tion that they cannot carry out schemes unaided. 

The main difficulty, however, is political. The Arab states are 
not yet prepared to abandon their claim for the repatriation of all 
Arab refugees to “Palestine”. Many of the refugees themselves 
are afraid to accept settlement in Arab countries for fear of losing 
not only their ultimate claim to repatriation to “Palestine” but 
even their present camp rations. Even such a well-meant attempt 
as the settlement scheme in the Jordan valley initiated by my 
former colleague Musa el Alami was attacked by the refugees 
themselves in the rioting last year. Hence the Arab refugees seem 
doomed to rot in their camps in idleness and hate, making the 
whole atmosphere of the Middle East even more bitter. 

In these circumstances, I see no hope of any peace settlement 
in the near future in the Middle East. With luck, there will be no 
war, but that does not mean peace. Israel would like to be at 
peace, but the political price of peace is far too high at present. 
It involves cession of territory and the readmission of the Arab 
refugees whom Israel now regards as a potential Fifth Column. 
These would be the terms imposed on an enemy defeated in 1948: 
but Israel regards herself as victorious in 1948. Hence peace 
between the Arab states and Israel is out of the question. 

If Israel were at peace with the Arab states, her economic posi- 
tion would then be much easier: she could buy cheap food from 
near at hand and pay for it with her manufactured exports. That, 
however, is one of the very things that the Arab states fear, and 
the blockade of Israel is in part maintained to protect Arab mar- 
kets. Israel also has considerable numbers of experts, especiaily 
in the field of agricultural development already being -sent to 
South-East Asia under U.N. auspices. They could be equally well 
be made available for the Arab states where the climatic condi- 
tions more nearly approach those of Israel. But that, too, is a long 
way ahead. For this kind of contact, an intimate knowledge of 
the Middle East by Israelis is essential. There are several good 
Arabists in the Hebrew University and a number also in the Israel 
Diplomatic Service, Civil Service, and Defence Forces. A Hebrew 


* Even the building of a few houses for Arab refugees near Jerusalem is described by 
Stewart Perowne in his book, The One Remains, as a major undertaking. 
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journal on the Middle East has been published for some years. 
But the chief source of knowledge of the Middle East is to be 
found among the tens of thousands of Jews in Israel, who have 
immigrated from other parts of the Middle East. Then there are 
Israel’s own Arabs. 

Nevertheless, the knowledge of the Middle East among Jews 
born in Israel or who have immigrated from Europe is not very 
profound. The Arab world is Roukinlies so fast that Jewish 
knowledge of it is apt very quickly to become out of date. The 
Israel press harps on the feudal nature of the Arab states. While 
some are still feudal—and even more primitive than that (for 
example, the beduin of central and southern Arabia)—there is 
little realization in Israel of the increasing power of the middle 
class in many Arab countries, in particular Lebanon, Syria, 
Egypt, Iraq, and Jordan. The Arab middle class, composed of 
merchants, civil servants, teachers, lawyers, doctors, army officers, 
etc., was already well developed in Palestine towards the end of 
the Mandate. Whereas the Arab landlords dominated the Pales- 
tine Arab nationalist executive committees in the 1920’s, by the 
1940’s they were already in the minority. Inasmuch as the Arab 
middle class is a progressive element (like the middle class in 
Europe a century ago), Israelis are apt to underestimate the 
potentialities of the Arab states, especially those that are their 
immediate neighbours, and to look down on them. 

It is difficult to correct this tendency. The Israel press can only 
report what is going on in Arab countries from second hand: no 
Israeli correspondents are allowed to visit the Arab world. Those 
items that find their way from the world press into the Israel press 
are largely anti-Israel declarations by Arab statesmen, Nor can 
individual Israelis find alternative sources of information. No 
Israeli Jew is ever given a visa for any Arab country: the frontiers 
between Israel and the Arab world are hermetically sealed. No 
Arabic newspapers or books reach Israel commercially, as the 
postal services have been suspended. There are only the radio 
broadcasts from the Arab states but they are so full of propaganda 
that few Arabic-speaking Israeli Jews place much reliance on 
them. Sometimes Israeli Jews at conferences abroad meet Arab 
delegates and can discuss the Middle East with them. But the 
Arab countries usually refuse to be represented at conferences at 
which Israel is represented. There are some exceptions; and when 
former Jewish and Arab friends and colleagues from Palestine 
do meet, with no limelight in evidence, useful exchanges of in- 
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formation do take place. As far as concerns the young Israeli- 
born Jew who does not go abroad, the situation is far worse. His 
knowledge of Arabic is limited to ‘what he can pick up in secon- 
dary schools. For Israeli Jews, Hebrew is the language of instruc- 
tion; English is the first foreign language: Arabic, or alternatively 
French, is the second foreign language; and only half the children 
take Arabic: it is not at a very high level either. 

In that area of Palestine now known as Israel there were some 
120,000 Arabs after the fighting in 1948. The number of Arabs 
today is about 200,000, mostly in the villages of western Galilee, 
the increase being due to (a) natural increase; (b) authorized re- 
uniting of split families; and (c) unauthorized return of refugees. 
The fact that the Arab population of Israel has increased so 
rapidly is, on the surface, evidence that their situation cannot be 
so bad. In fact, the proportion of Jews who leave Israel is much 
higher than that of Arabs! 

Israel is particularly anxious to treat its own Arabs fairly. In 
spite of the tension on the frontiers, there is surprisingly little 
hatred in the interior towards Arabs. They till their fields in peace 
and can even be seen walking round in Jewish towns with no 
one paying any particular regard to them. 

On the establishment of the new Ministries in the state of 
Israel, there was also a Ministry of the Minorities—the polite 
term in Israel for Arabs. But, after a few months, the Ministry 
was suppressed as it was realized that, if Israel’s Arabs were not 
to become second-class citizens, they must be encouraged to 
claim their rights, equally with Jews, from all the Ministries. As 
far as Arab religious needs are concerned, they are catered for by 
the Moslem oa Christian departments of the Ministry for Religi- 
ous Affairs. Israel’s Arabs have the same right to vote in both 
local and national elections as is possessed by all citizens, and 
make good use of it. Eight members of the Kuesset are Arabs, of 
whom five were elected on separate Arab lists (and vote with the 
Jewish right-wing socialist party Mapai) while the others were 
elected on the lists of the left-wing socialist party Mapam and of 
the communists. By comparing the total number of votes cast in 
Arab areas with the total number received by Arab candidates, it 
is clear that half the Arab voters are already voting for Jewish 
candidates—the first step towards political integration. 

Arab members of the Knesset may address the assembly in 
Arabic, each speech being subsequently translated into Hebrew. 
Some Arab members already understand Hebrew and can follow 
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the speeches of their Jewish colleagues. Those who do not can 
receive a running Arab translation through headphones. The 
same applies to the law courts, where proceedings are translated 
for the benefit of Arab litigants. In schools in Arab areas, the 
language of instruction is Arabic and the first foreign language is 
Hebrew. Most Arabs pick up Hebrew—another Semitic language 
—with great ease. 

One of the most satisfactory features of Arab life in Israel is 
the treatment of Arabs in the law courts. The Israel courts are 
completely independent and protect not only the Jewish citizen 
against the state and the Jewish civilian against the army, but also 
the Arab minority against the Jewish majority.* 

It is also generally admitted that Israel’s Arabs have prospered 
in recent years. Their agriculture has developed; so has their 
health. More schools have been opened in Arab areas in which 
Moslem boys and girls sit side by side (something that was always 
believed in mandatory days to be out of the question). But most 
of the educated Arabs have left Israel and there are very few Arab 
civil servants. 

Nor are Arabs conscripted yet to the army. A number of Druze 
fought with the Israel forces in 1948 and there has been a Druze 
unit in the Israel army ever since. A few Arab volunteers have 
served with it from time to time. By law, all Arabs are now liable 
for military service, and last year they were registered. But they 
are not trusted sufficiently to be called up in numbers, although 
groups of volunteers—largely Christian Arabs—are now being 
formed. 

It is this lack of confidence in the Israeli Arab that is their chief 
difficulty: and no one can do anything about it. In a region where 
loyalty to family, race and religion count far more than loyalty to 
city or state, few Israeli Jews expect Israeli Arabs to feel other 
than Arab, no matter how well they are treated. Most Arab areas 
are still under military government, although one of the reasons 
for this is that the Arab peasantry have always been accustomed 
to paternalistic rule. Many of them are not yet ready for elected 
local councils and rural councils. Those Arabs who live on the 
frontier are still unable to move without a pass, although the 
need for passes elsewhere has been abolished. 

Arabs are not encouraged to seek work in the towns, and there 


* I was once advised by my Jewish lawyer to settle out of court a law suit over the return 
of my former flat in Jerusalem. He said that as my landlord was not Jewish, I had no chance 
of winning my case! So I settled the case out of court. 
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are separate Arab labour exchanges in most areas. This prevents 
their competing with Jewish labour; but it also prevents Jewish 
labour from competing with them. Arab wages are still lower 
than Jewish wages in most occupations, but the gap is much less 
than it was in mandatory days. 

If the Jews of Israel are cut off from the rest of the Middle 
East, the Arabs of Israel are cut off even more. They have no 
daily newspaper of their own and cannot get Arabic newspapers 
ort books from abroad. They can listen to Arabic broadcasts from 
the adjacent countries; but few Arab villages have an electricity 
supply. Many Jews would like to see Israel’s Arabs remaining a 
distinct ethnic group. But many of the younger generations 
already wear blue jeans and speak Hebrew: integration is com- 
paratively rapid. Taking the long view, perhaps that is the best 
solution. 


THE HEALTH SERVICE: DIAGNOSIS 
AND PROGNOSIS 


By Herman M. Somers AND ANNE R. SomMERs* 


I 


THE Guillebaud Report} and that companion study by Dr. 
Abel-Smith and Professor Titmus} mark the end of a chapter 
in the history of the National Health Service. It had long been 
clear that the existence of such a service had ceased to be a party 
issue; it was far too popular for serious political challenge. There 
remained, however, considerable doubt in many quarters about 
sheer feasibility in terms of cost and administrative complexity. 
Such reservations were reinforced by a widely held view, appar- 
ently supported by official data, that costs were rising sharply in 
each succeeding year and that neither services nor costs were 
under effective administrative control. 

There were grounds for expectation that such “facts” might 


* Professor Somers is Chairman of the Department of Political Science, Haverford 
College, Penn. Mrs. Somers is a graduate of Vassar College and formerly an economist in 
the U.S. Department of Labour, Washington. They are joint authors of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation: Prevention, Insurance and Rehabilitation of Occupational Disability and numerous 
articles in the field of social security. 

+ Report of the Committee of Enquiry into the Cost of the National Health Service, H.M. 
Stationery ice, 1956 (Cmd. 9663). 

B. Abel-Smith and R. M. Titmuss, The Cost of the National Health Service in England 
Wales, Cambridge University Press, 1956. 
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become the basis of drastic revision, probably in the nature of 
contraction, of the Service. When the Guillebaud Committee was 
appointed in April 1953 by the Minister of Health, its terms of 
reference* reflected the common understanding of what had been 
happening to costs, and many friends of the Service took a 
gloomy view of the prospect ahead. 

Objective inquiry or 3 scholarship, however, brought forth 
quite a different story of what had been happening and, therefore, 
quite different conclusions. The Committee’s major findings can 
be summed up as “False Alarm!” Costs have not been what they 
seemed and administration is, in general, effective. 

The cost study informs us that there has been a relatively 
modest absolute increase of about £15 million a year from the 
first full year of the Service, 1949-50, to 1953-4, when it reached 
a cufrent annual net cost of £430} million.t Expressed in cou- 
stant prices (1948-9), the “real” current cost is estimated to be 
only about £11 million greater in 195 3-4 than in 1949-50. “Thus, 
the net diversion of resources to the National Health Service 
since 1949-50 has been of relatively insignificant proportions.” 
Moteover, there was a rise of nearly 2 per cent in population 
during the period under review. Thus the net cost per head at 
constant prices was approximately the same in 1953-4 as in 1949- 
so. Expressed as a proportion of gross national product the cur- 
tent net cost of the Service fell from 3} per cent in 1949-50 to 
32 per cent. 

Clearly, such data do not indicate a programme “out of hand” 
and there was no longer any prima facie case for overhauling exist- 
ing procedures. Those who opposed the inquiry as well as those 
who requested it must have found some irony in the Committee’s 
conclusion: “. . . we have found no opportunity for making re- 
commendations which would either produce new sources of 
income or reduce in a substantial degree the annual cost of the 
Service. In some instances—and particularly with regard to the 
level of hospital capital expenditure—we have found it necessary 
in the interests of future efficiency of the Service, to make recom- 
mendations which will tend to increase the future costs.” 

As to administration, the Committee recognize present defects 


* “To review the present and prospective cost of the National Health Service; to suggest 
means, whether by modifications in organization or otherwise, of yom 5 the most effective 
control and efficient use of such Exchequer funds as may be made available; to advise how, 
in view of the burdens on the Exchequer, a rising charge upon it can be avoided while 
providing for the maintenance of an adequate service; and to make recommendations.” 

All data relate to England and Wales only. Scotland is omitted because of special 
difficulties in obtaining comparable data but the omission should not influence trends. 
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but conclude that “the Service’s record of performance since the 
Appointed Day has been one of real achievement’’. They see no 
present need for any major organizational change and are prepared 
to let well enough alone. Most segments of the public appear to 
find this conclusion consonant with their mood. 

This dénouement could not be entirely surprising to those able to 
see the Health Service in historical perspective, with its roots in 
the old English poor law medical services, local authority public 
health services, National Health Insurance, Local Government 
Act of 1929, and—less widely understood—the virtual nationali- 
zation of the hospital system during the second world war, a 
decisive precedent for the present regional organization of the 
hospital services. 

It would be entirely too facile, however, to regard the NHS 
solely as a continuum with the past. It brought much that was 
new. The sheer magnitude of the enterprise made for a difference 
in kind as well as degree. The pervasive role of central govern- 
ment and the prominence of the Service in everyday life con- 
tributed to an unprecedented focus of public attention. When the 
original Act was being debated, Mr. Aneurin Bevan, then Minis- 
ter of Health, is reported to have said: “Every time a ward maid 
kicks over a bucket in a hospital ward, I shall be called to account. 
. .. We shall enfranchise complaint.” Such “politicization” of the 
watd maid’s bucket, symbol of the potential volatility of public 
reaction, cafries danger as well as opportunity and a critical 
obligation for public information. 

The Guillebaud Committee, Dr. Abel-Smith and Professor 
Titmuss have made a great contribution in clearing the air of con- 
siderable misinformation and in giving documentary support to 
the already apparent abatement of political tensions. The Com- 
mittee was appointed under a Conservative government to exam- 
ine what was, rightly or wrongly, a Labour-identified institution 
and its report has been presented to parliament by another Con- 
servative government, without challenge to its basic findings. It 
is now possible for debate to proceed on a more constructive 
plane with regard to improving and strengthening the Service, 
without the former suspicion that criticism concealed a desire to 
undermine. But institutional stability is often accompanied by gen- 
eral — and consequent stagnation. There are numerous danger 
signals, many suggested by the report, which amid the general ap- 
ptoval could be easily and harmfully neglected, and some por- 
tentous issues for the future which this Committee left unexplored. 
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II 


The cost study was entrusted to a private organization by the 
Committee which felt it needed better economic measures of cost 
trends than appeared available from the government. Dr. Abel- 
Smith and Professor Titmuss, like the Committee itself, found 
that the conventional Appropriation Accounts were inappro- 
priate and in some respects misleading for policy purposes. These 
merely record the sums voted and paid out for given purposes 
during specified periods. The figures are erratically affected by 
such factors as fortuitous timing of payments, do not relate costs 
to the period when the expense was actually incurred or the 
resources used, and are not functionally comparable from year to 
year. In accordance with principles of what is called “social 
accounting”—the terminology may differ in other countries—the 
authors were concerned to measure costs “in terms of current 
productive resources to public authorities as a group”. 

This necessitated major reorganization of Exchequer and de- 
partment data. In the words of the authors, it involved “(a) 
measuring the absorption of goods and services by the activities 
of the National Health Service in each period and, conversely, 
distinguishing these from expenditures which do not involve the 
absorption of current productive resources, or which involve 
their absorption in another period; (b) eliminating payments 
between different types of public authority, so as to arrive at a 
measure of transactions between public authorities as a whole and 
the rest of the economy; (c) deducting from gross expenditures 
the amounts recovered in charges from beneficiaries of the Ser- 
vice; and (d) distinguishing, at least in a broad way, between 
expenditures on goods and services for immediate consumption 
in the provision of services (i.e. current expenditures) and ex- 
penditures relating to benefits spread over a future period of years 
(capital expenditures).” To achieve comparability, the i and 
content of the Service in 1951-2 was adopted as a standard. 

The cost as thus measured “shows a steadier and less sharply 
rising trend than that shown in the Appropriation Accounts”. 
The difference is particularly apparent in 1952-3 when retro- 
active awards were made to doctors for services in previous years. 
In the accompanying table we have tried to combine some of 
their major fiscal findings. 

One of the striking Fees is the failure to spend sufficient on 
capital structure to maintain facilities at their current levels. 
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Approximately £30 million per annum would be required for 
hospital replacement on a sixty-year basis. £20 million would be 
necessary even assuming a ninety-year depreciation period. Fixed 
capital expenditures, limited almost entirely to hospitals, have 
actually averaged less than {12 million per annum, about one- 
third of the pre-war rate in real terms. About 45 per cent of all 
hospitals were originally erected before 1891. As future years will 
require more, not less, hospital beds and related facilities, the 
Committee found dubious economy in this type of frugality. 


Cost OF THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
(£ million, in actual prices, except as otherwise noted) 





1949-50*| 1950-1 | 1951-2 | 1952-3 | 1953-4 





Gross Total of the Vote— | 387°6 | 398-3 | 410°7 | 450°8 | 432°7 
Appropriation Accountt 
Gross Current Cost (ex- | 376-6 395°7 | 411°7 | 436°7 | 453°4 
cluding capital)t 
Charges to Patients 5°0 5°2 9°6 19°8 23°1 
Net Current Cost (exclud- | 371-6 390°5 402°1 416-9 | 430°3 
ing capital)t 
Capital Costs (real asset ex- 13°7 1§°3 16°5 9°8 8-8 
penditure) 
Total Cost of Service to | 385-3 405°8 418°6 426°7 | 43971 
Public Funds (current 
plus capital)§ ; 
Net Current Cost, in 369°8 388-3 374°1 370°6 380°8 
1948-9 prices 





Net Current Cost as Per | 3:75% | 3:71% | 3°48% | 3°34% | 3:24% 
Cent of Gross National 
Product 

Gross Current Cost Per | £8 14s.| £9 2s. | £8 17s.| £9 £9 7. 
Head in 1948-9 Prices 

Net Current Cost Per Head | £8 12s. | £8 19s. | £8 13s. | £8 118. | £8 15s. 
in 1948-9 Prices 




















* Financial year—1st April to 31st March. 1949-50 was first full financial year of operation. 

t Cash supplied by Treasury for NHS under its vote. For first two years figures do 
not take account of receipts. During next three, certain trading receipts were subtracted. 

+ “Gross Current Cost” includes charges for prescriptions, Seatal services, private hospi- 


tal beds, etc. ‘“‘Net Current Cost” is gross less the charges, i.e. current costs to public funds. 

§ Totals in each year are understatements. The authors found it impracticable to include 
in current costs of hospital authorities and Executive Councils the use made of existing 
plant by debiting charges for rent, interest, and depreciation. Other data in study suggest 
that this might add about £30 million per year. However, the authors point out this omis- 
sion will make only negligi i 


le difference in assessing the frend of costs, their main object. 
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Other economies appear to have beeen achieved by under- 
manning and tight Whitley Council control over wages and 
salaries for administrative and ancillary staff which has kept them 
from rising as rapidly as the price level. Some sobering reserva- 
tions must therefore accompany the general gratification over the 
cost trends: much of the relative stability in annual costs has been 
attained by sacrifice of future capital requirements and by staff sacri- 
fices which, if continued, must provea threat to. service and morale. 

In addition to its rich mine of data on past expenditures, the 
cost study offers some clues to future demand resulting from 
population change. The findings here are likely to have policy 
significance for many countries. It is widely believed that an age- 
ing population must mean continuously rising medical costs due 
especially to increased demand for hospital facilities. A special 
analysis of the data offers no support for this assumption. The 
need for hospital care is far more influenced by a person’s social 
situation, especially marital status, than by age. 

Coupon with the demands made by seals and widowed men 
and women the proportion of married persons in hospital, even 
after 65, is extremely small. “The married state appears to be a 
powerful safeguard against admission to hospitals in general and 
to mental and chronic hospitals in particular.” Projections to the 
year 1979 indicate that additional fo ture costs to the Health Ser- 
vice arising solely as a result of an ageing population are not for- 
midable. This, of course, does not imply that costs may not be 
much higher due to other changes.* 


Il 


Although Dr. Abel-Smith and Professor Titmuss conducted a 
pioneering enterprise, made doubly hazardous for lack of ade- 
quate data, the Committee accepted the results completely and 
embodied them in their own report. As the study was obliged to 
raise basic questions of how to measure actual cost trends ina com- 
plex public programme, the techniques employed are significant for 
public policy in other fields as well. The methods, assumptions, 
projections, and estimates, as well as the resulting findings, will 


* “. . more old people may mean more demands on some services but not on others; 
more children and a higher birth-rate affect the different branches of the Service in different 
ways; less hospitalized sickness may mean more expenditure on welfare services; a larger 
proportion of the population with middle-class standards and aspirations may mean more 
expressed demand for some forms of medical care; a lower marriage rate and smaller families 
may mean increased demands for hospital care. . . .” The Cost of the National Health Service 


Pp. 70. 
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undoubtedly provoke ample critical and technical discussion.* This 
alone would prove a major contribution in long-run terms. 

Whether the particular classifications of data will ultimately 
prove the most useful is beyond the competence of this review. 
Clearly and more important, Abel-Smith and Titmuss were asking 
the right questions. They are the essential questions not only fora 
Guillebaud Committee but, as The Manchester Guardian pointed 
out, for continuing public policy discussion. It seems remarkable 
that the Ministry should not have equipped itself to grapple with 
such questions. But the Committee oe se us that for the first 
seven years it did not have a statistician concerned with the 
Health Service. Even now it lacks a research unit. While im- 
provement has been noted in recent years, especially with respect 
to comparative cost information, it does appear that both Treas- 
uty and Ministry have neglected an essential aspect of responsible 
administration—the collection and analysis of data in a form 
appropriate for policy decisions. 

To help fill the gap the Committee recommended that the Min- 
istry establish a full-time Research and Statistics Department for 
operational research. The Ministry says it would be both difficult 
and expensive to obtain the type of information the Committee 
has in view. But failure to undertake more searching inquiry ona 
regular basis is likely to prove even mote costly. 

Deeper causes for the deficiency in knowledge might be found 
in some of the political factors which condition the attitudes and 
behaviour of departments. A contributory element may be the ap- 
parently insufficient opportunity afforded the House of Commons 
for a thorough and detailed challenge to proposed departmental 
budgets and procedures. If the Ministry were required to justify in 
full detail all budget plans before House committees, assisted by 
their own technical staff, it might long ago have been obliged to 
furnish moresatisfactory dataorfind itself hopelessly embarrassed. F 

* For example, the method employed makes it impossible to close the books on a given 
year for an indeterminate period thereafter: e.g. if the doctors’ current wage claim for 
services going back to 1950 should be granted, the data for all these years would require 
revision. However, it will be easier to find deficiencies than to suggest suitable alternatives. 
The British Medical Journal, for instance, was quick to point out that, as a base from which to 


measure future trends, 1949-50 was not a good year “because expenditure in it was swollen 
by a pent-up demand for spectacles and dentures”. Yet, it concludes, “it was the only 


possible one”. 4th February 1956, p. 279. 

t In addition to other basic limitations, the Select Committee on Estimates has long 
allowed itself to be controlled by the bureaucratic view, expressed by Sir Gilbert Upcott, 
formerly Treasury officer attached to the Committee: “Only the Treasury can tell the Com- 
mittee what are the fruitful fields of inquiry.” The Committee has now equipped itself with 
some staff of ‘‘House-trained”’ clerks, but no expert or specialized assistance. (K. C. Wheare, 
Government by Committee, 1955, pp. 224-6.) 
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In any case, the Guillebaud Committee have made dramatically 
evident the wisdom of encouraging departmental committees and 
Royal Commissions to employ independent technical staff—made 
possible for the cost study by the assistance of a private founda- 
tion—instead of depending for statistical and professional ser- 
vices solely upon the civil service. Part of the function of such 
bodies should be to bring a fresh view to a problem. They are 
impeded from doing so effectively if they cannot have the full- 
time help of technicians who have not been nurtured in the 
existing methods of handling the data. 


IV 


The major operational issue facing the Committee was the 
efficiency and appropriateness of the present general organiza- 
tional structure. Below the Ministry of Health there are three 
managerial sectors: a network of boards and committees respon- 
sible for hospital and specialist services (which now consume 
about two-thirds of total costs); the 138 local Executive Councils 
which administer general practitioner services; and 146 local 
health authorities responsible for clinical and domiciliary func- 
tions, primarily of a preventive character, and some auxiliary 
services such as ambulance transport. 

From the outset, a great deal of criticism has focused on this 
tripartite organization and the alleged lack of co-ordination be- 
tween the parts. Among the more prominent complaints are: The 
present structure causes or contributes to a shift in the centre of 
gravity of medical care towards hospital and away from the home 
and surgery (doctor’s office), with resultant wasteful overuse of 
hospital resources; it separates prevention from cure to the neglect 
of the former; irresponsibility and waste result from separation 
of administration from financial responsibility; it has caused a 
further contraction of local government. 

The Committee considered a variety of conflicting proposals 
for administrative revision, ranging from centralized unification 
of the three branches under a National Board, along the lines of 
nationalized industries, to decentralized unification under local 
government authorities, as well as a large number of more limited 
schemes for better “co-ordination”. The report makes a few 
specific recommendations for greater freedom from Whitehall 
control in hospital management and for improving relations at 
vatious points where branches of the Service overlap. But it re- 
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jects all demands for major structural change. It concludes: “We 
are strongly of opinion that it would be altogether premature at 
the present time to propose any fundamental change in the struc- 
ture. . . . It is still a very young service and is only beginning to 
grapple with the deeper and wider problems which confront it. 
What is most needed at the present time is the prospect of a period 
of stability.” 

Many persons will be joined in disagreement with this conclu- 
sion, but it would be useful for them to consider that they would 
soon be asunder again if called upon to agree upon a specific 
alternative. It would also be helpful to recall that the current cen- 
tripetal tendencies reflect broad social and technical changes and are 
not the arbitrary results of any particular administrative structure.* 

Sir John Maude, a member of the Committee, served as an in- 
formed spokesman for the advocates of major decentralization in 
his statement of “reservations” appended to the report. He 
develops his case with care and cogent detail. But his conclusions 
illustrate the Committee’s argument that it is easier to discern 
difficulties than to frame feasible alternatives. Sir John would like 
to see local government management of all branches of the Ser- 
vice and recommends immediate transfer of Executive Council 
functions to local authorities. But, he reluctantly concludes, on 
the “crucial matter” of “transfer to local health authorities of the 
hospital and specialist services”, it would be “inadvisable” to 
undertake such a “radical reorganization” until there is an “ade- 
quate reorganization of local government administration and 
finance”. As the probability of such “adequate reorganization”’ is 
generally understood to be exceedingly slim, this solution evap- 
orates even for those whose preference it is. There is an under- 
standable sentimentality about local government in all democratic 
countries but the hard reality is that its steady decline in this 
century has resulted from forces far more fundamental than 
alleged aggrandizing tendencies of central governments, and 
these are not likely to be reversed. f 

* A recent study of a closely related problem concludes: ‘Public responsibility implies 
central authority; central authority, where a large, complex and widely-diffused system like 
the Hospital Service is concerned, implies a long chain of command raising, at every stage, 
the perennial question of devolution and initiative. . . . It would be absurd, of course, to 
argue that the National Hospital Service in precisely its present form was the inevitable 
consequence of the decision that a comprehensive hospital service should be made a public 
responsibility; but any conceivable system would have raised the same fundamental prob- 
lems.” The Acton Society Trust, Hospitals and the State: Background and Blueprint, 1, 1955, 
aa | Sic John makes a case for “what might have been” had earlier recommendations for 
strengthening the role of local government in the health field been effected, e.g. the Min- 
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One of the most prominent of these forces in the health field is 
what Sir John himself identifies as “the technical revolution of 
medicine”. In his recent survey, Dr. Stephen Taylor concludes, 
“The form of medical practice is ultimately shaped by the techni- 
cal facts.”* “Medically, the greatest change produced by the 
NHS”, continues Dr. Taylor, “has been the diffusion of salaried 
specialists throughout the country.” The free availability of such 
consultants, with their vastly improved diagnostic and specialist 
facilities, is a major factor underlying the trend towards increased 
use of hospitals. This trend, in one form or another, has been 
taking place throughout the western world, regardless of the 
great variation in the organization and financing of medical care. 
Sit John cites a study by the Oxford Regional Hospital Board 
showing that in 1952 one out of thirteen people in that area was 
admitted as an in-patient. In the United States, in the same year, 
one out of eight in the population was a hospital in-patient, 
although Americans do not have a free health service to “abuse” 
and hospital care is notoriously expensive. However one may 
regard the merits of the trend to hospital, the particular structure 
of NHS cannot be held accountable. 

What the Committee have to say about “preventive health” is 
closely related to the hospital issue. The fear that a greater 
emphasis on the hospital must come at the expense of “preven- 
tion” seems to stem from a view which unrealistically confines 
the concept to traditional local public health services. In anadequate 
programme of “preventive health”, both the modern hospital 
and local services ate essential. Weakening one is not the way to 
strengthen the other. 

It is difficult to avoid the Committee’s conclusion that no realis- 
tic case was made for altering the general structure of the NHS. 
However, it does not require an attack on the use of hospitals or 
the overall structure to support the need for better general prac- 
tice. On this important problem the report appears regrettably 


ority Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Law, 1909, and the recommendation 
of the 1926 Royal Commission on National Health Insurance regarding transfer of the work 
of the Insurance Committees to local government. Others allege that had the war not inter- 
vened a gradual transfer of all voluntary hospitals to local authorities might have taken place 
without need for nationalization. But is the one of “lost opportunities” in this and other 
fields all capricious or does it reveal the limitations of local government capacities? 

* He adds, “Habit and custom and cost may delay change for a while. But in the long 
run, man’s desire for self-preservation forces through the necessary alterations.” Good 
General Practice, Oxford University Press, 1954, p. 550. For a provocative discussion of the 
effects on medical practice of scientific and technological pen see R. M. Titmuss, 
“Science and the Sociology of Medical Care”, scheduled for publication in British Journal 
of Psychiatric Social Work, Autumn, 1956. 
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cavalier. It suggests that the Committee did not have the time or 
the disposition to undertake any thorough inquiry into this com- 
plex area. Nevertheless, it included some rather perfunctory 
observations whose tone is inconsistent with the majority of 
recent British surveys of this problem. 

The well-known highly critical report by Dr. Joseph Collings 
(Lancet, 25th March 1950) concluded with “a condemnation of 
general practice in its present form”. This report has been criti- 
cized by Dr. Taylor, who studied the problem for the Nuffield 
Provincial Hospitals Trust, for “converting particular truths into 
rather less accurate general statements”. But Dr. Taylor himself 
concluded that about one-fourth of British general practice is 

“unsatisfactory”, including one-twentieth “for which it is hard to 
find excuses”’.* 

The British G.P. today faces the risk of becoming “‘a relatively 
unimportant outpost of the hospital services’’. | Whether develop- 
ments drift in that direction, or whether, as most people hope, he 
will rise to the challenge of “the technical revolution of medicine” 
and succeed—through group practice, health centres, access to 
hospitals, or otherwise—in combining continuity of medical cate 
with true clinical medicine, is still conjectural. The problem ante- 
dates the Health Service and nationalization is not a primary 
influence in it. But nationalization has brought the matter to the 
surface as an issue of public policy which requires more thorough 
analysis than the Guillebaud Committee gave to it. 

There are other questions which the Committee do not 
appear to have given the examination they deserve. This may, in 
part at least, be due to the fact that, except for the cost study, no 
research or first-hand inquiry was undertaken. The Committee 
sat like a court listening to complaints and proposals of interested 
parties. The report tends to reflect some of the diffusion which 
can result from such a process, touching on multifold detailed 


* “Proportionately,” Dr. Taylor goes on, “the picture is far less black than Dr. Collings 
painted it, but numerically it is still serious enough. If a quarter of all GPs are less efficient 
than they should be, this means nearly 5,000 GPs looking after — 10 million patients. 
If a twentieth of all’ GPs are seriously inefficient, this means 1,000 doctors in A om rge of 
some 2 million patients.” Good General Practice, p. 447. The proportions estimated by 
Dr. Taylor agree closely with another survey made by Dr. Stephen Hadfield for the British 
Medical Association. Keport of the Committee on General Practice within the National Health 
Service (Cohen Committee) to the Central Health Services Council, 1954, is temperate in 
criticism, but the nature of certain of its recommendations is revealing. For example, in 

gesting minimum standards for GPs with regard to accommodation and equipment, 
the first listed is, ““There should be running water—or at least a wash-basin with water— 
soap and a towel in the consulting room.” (p. 24.) 
+ Good General Practice, p. 554. 
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problems without bringing about the additional knowledge 
needed to cope with the large ones. 

This is strikingly true, for example, on the controversial “bread 
and butter” issue of charges to patients. The Committee recom- 
mends leaving charges as they are, at least for the present. It is 
supported by the findings of the cost study that, while the intro- 
duction of charges (now amounting to about 5 per cent of gross 
current costs) had some effect in reducing demand, a slowing 
down was already clear before the charges were imposed. But 
the Committee did not take the opportunity to contribute some 
factual knowledge regarding the effect of such charges on in- 
dividual patients’ decisions. This is an area, among others, where- 
in research might have yielded fruitful results and reduced de- 
pendence upon theory and surmise. But this might have required 
more resources than were available to it. The report has been 
criticized for not entering upon a full theoretical discussion of 
cost sharing, but this could be of dubious value in the absence of 
better information about its effects. 


Vv 


The Committee explicitly chose to avoid the core question of 
the adequacy of the Service. They protested that “. . . in the 
absence of an objective and attainable standard of adequacy the 
aim must be to provide the best service possible within the limits 
of available resources”. The amount available is presented as a 
matter for Government policy in its allocation of total resources, 
for which the Committee say they can offer no guidance. It would 
probably have been unwise for this body tq have undertaken to 
assess adequacy within the context of its particular assignment. 
But it is unfortunate to leave the impression that there are no 
criteria which might help determine what national resources 
should wisely be applied to the Health Service.* 

While the concept of adequacy is indeed enormously complex 
and will always elude precision, it remains a responsibility of a 
public service to develop rational indices. The Government’s 
decisions on allocation of resources must be related to some view 


* In practice the Committee find it impossible to avoid passing judgment on adequacy, 
even when it is more convenient to call it by another name. For example, the recommenda- 
tion of a much higher rate of capital expenditure involves some criterion of adequacy as 
there is otherwise no basis for saying that the present level of physical equipment —_ to 
be maintained. Again, the Committee’s recommendation that charges for dental and 
ophthalmic services be eventually reduced is based on a conclusion that present charges 
may be interfering with necessary demand. This too includes a criterion of adequacy. 
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of what an adequate service needs. The state of medical tech- 
nology and attitudes towards health and disease change con- 
stantly, but in relation to a particular time it is possible to gauge 
the adequacy of a given quality of medical service or facility. 
Moral and political values must play a decisive part in final judg- 
ment, but social and physical sciences have a vital function to help 
answer the basic question, “Are we doing what needs doing?’’* 
Fundamental tasks await future studies. 


It is not for visitors to offer judgment on whether the British 
people were wise to enter upon this gigantic public enterprise. 
But the general evidence of this report indicates that congratula- 
tions may be offered that, once the decision was made, Britain 
again exhibited its administrative genius and has done the job 
with calm efficiency. Yet, as has been indicated, the situation does 
not warrant complacency. Social progress always means “the 
substitution, for one set of solved problems, of a new and more 
significant set of problems”, often making even greater demands 
on human intelligence and energy. None of its deficiencies alters 
the fact that the Guillebaud Report contributes a most important 
basis for the application of such intelligence and energy. In the 
words of the British Medical Journal, “With the companion vol- 
ume by Mr. Abel-Smith and Professor Titmuss it will be an 
essential source of information for many years to come.” 


* The continued existence of a private medical practice may have constructive value in this 
connection, not only for its own sake, but as a built-in safety valve. Expansion in the 
tivate sector beyond a certain point would presumably indicate some inadequacy or at 
t a growing discontent with some aspect of the Service. This could be a good signal for 
dated wap. 
t 4th February 1956, p. 280, 




















THE FINANCING OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


By W. S. SreEr* 
I 


THE Rating Revaluation recently completed has gone some 
way towards strengthening the financial position of local authori- 
ties. It has brought ratable values more into line with present- 
day property values, and has removed the most serious inequali- 
ties in valuation between different local authority areas. It has also 
eased the direct burden on householders as a class, while in- 
creasing the burden on other classes of ratepayers, such as 
shopkeepers and hoteliers, for whom rates are a trading cost to 
be met out of gross profits. Rates now conform more closely 
than they have previously to generally accepted methods of 
taxation. 

But there still remain the wider democratic aspects of local 
authority finance that require serious attention. For methods of 
raising local authority revenue must satisfy two quite different 
criteria. It is not sufficient that they should fulfil the require- 
ments of fairness, flexibility, ease of collection and so on. They 
must also be designed so as to preserve the independence of local 
authorities as self-governing bodies within a democratic society. 
And although revaluation has improved the rating system as 
judged by the first criterion it has in no way affected the status of 
local authorities as judged by the second criterion. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to examine recent trends in local authority 
finance more especially from the point of view of their effects on 
local autonomy, and to suggest principles which, if adopted, 
would not only relieve local authorities of their most pressing 
financial pre-occupations but would also strengthen their demo- 
cratic status and electoral accountability. 


II 


Local authorities derive their income from four main sources, 
namely, rates; government grants; rents and other income; and 


* Lecturer in charge of Public Administration, University of Exeter. Has had many 
years’ experience in the Local Government Service. 
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loans. Rents and other incomes are largely self-balancing items 
against which expenses have to be charged. Loans are the means 
of financing capital works, such as houses and other permanent 
assets. But the really significant items for our purpose are rates 
and government grants. For the relationship between rates and 
grants, and the form that government grants take, determine 
largely the degree of freedom enjoyed, or of central direction 
pes. at by local authorities. 

In 1937-38 of a total income on revenue account of £392m. 
rates accounted for {191m., that is 49%, and government grants 
for £139m., that is 35%. Included in the £139m. government 
grants was a total of {90m. in the form of specific service grants. 
In other words, 65 % of the money received from the Treasury 
was payable not for the general purposes of local government but 
was allocated to certain specific services such as education and 
housing. In 1953-54, of a total of £979m.* on revenue account 
£392m., that is 40%, came from rates and {414m., that is 42%, 
from grants. Of that {414m., £351m., that is 85%, was in the 
form of specific services grants. Between 1938 and 1954 there 
was thus an increase of {201m. in rate income but of £275m. in 
grant income and the proportion of rate income in the revenue 
account had dropped from 49% to 40%. In the same period 
specific service grants rose from 65 % of a total of government 
grants of £139m. to 85 % of a total of £414m. 

There have thus been two developments that disturb all per- 
sons who want to see local government enjoying a large measure 
of freedom from central control. Local authorities are not only 
dependent upon Exchequer grants for a larger share of their 
total revenue than they were before the war, but a much greater 
proportion of these government grants are now specific service 
grants which carry with them the most detailed forms of central 
control. 


Ill 


What then are the causes of the rapid rise in the costs of local 
authority services? 

Obviously inflation is a large part of the answer. Rises in prices 
and wages bear equally upon private enterprise and the public 
services. But this is not the whole story, for local authorities are 
not doing the same things to-day that they did in 1938. They 
have lost some services, they have expanded some of the remain- 


* Local Government Financial Statistics, 1953-54. 
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ing services, and they have taken on quite a number of new 
services. 

The transfer after the war of the municipal hospitals to hos- 
pital boards, and of the remainder of the old poor law functions 
to the National Assistance Board, saved local authorities a sum 
estimated at £63m. At the same time, however, under the finan- 
cial settlement effected by the Local Government Act, 1948, local 
authorities lost the former unallocated block grant amounting to 
about {£57m., but received a new “equalization grant” amounting 
at first to £33m. Thus the immediate effect was that the local 
authorities were about £39m. better off than they had been pre- 
viously. Certainly they could not accuse the government of being 
ungenerous. But the additional funds the local authorities re- 
ceived were soon absorbed. The rising costs of maintaining 
existing services, the compulsory expansion of other services such 
as education and housing, and the heavy costs of new services 
such as old people’s homes, and the care of deprived children 
have created financial burdens for local authorities they are quite 
unable to carry without the aid of very large Exchequer grants. 
And these grants have in turn altered the traditional pattern of 
relationship between the central departments and the local 
authorities. 

A very large proportion of local authority rates is now being 
spent on services which they were not intended to finance. In 
1953-54, of the total rate expenditure of £392m. the largest items 
were education £132m., local health services {90m., highways 
£53m., police £33m., housing {14m., and care of the aged 
£14m. Thus two social services—education and housing—ac- 
counted for £146m. or 37% of the total. Protection of children 
£8m., and care of the aged £14m., both newer personal social 
services, added another {22m. Together these four social ser- 
vices accounted for £168m. or 43 % of the total rate expenditure. 
But none of them has any relation whatever to property. None 
of them is a communal service for the enjoyment of the general 
body of local residents. All of them are social services which 
local authorities have been obliged under statute to provide for 
certain limited classes of local persons who need them. How 
then can we justify the existing practice of apportioning the rate 
contributions to these services among local residents on the 
basis of their property holdings? On what grounds do we exempt 
from local contributions to these services the large number of 
local residents who do not happen to occupy rated premises? 
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And what is the justification for relieving (under the derating 
acts) the occupier of agricultural lands and buildings of the 
whole, and the occupier of the industrial premises of the three- 
quarters, of their liabilities? 

True, it is the total tax structure that matters. The most we can 
hope for is that rough justice will be done after both rates and 
taxes are taken into account. Nevertheless the present system 
gives rise to very serious anomalies. Let us take education as an 
example—particularly as it happens to be the most expensive 
service left in local control. The owner of a highly-rated business 
which is making moderate profits may well ask why he should 
have to make such a large rate contribution to this service while a 
rich hotel resident pays nothing at all; and while the prosperous 
farmer pays nothing on his farm and farm buildings and the 
factory owner pays only on a quarter of the full assessable value 
of his factory. The business man can argue, too, that rates are a 
curious way of financing a service which is based on the concept 
of social justice and is designed to provide equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. A policy of fair shares for all might be ex- 
pected to require fair shares from all, and this is certainly not 
achieved by the rating system. 

The same kind of thing can be said about rate contributions to 
the other social services such as the national health service, 
housing, the care of aged and handicapped persons, and the care 
of deprived children. We are aiming at roughly equal standards 
throughout the country in the provisions we are making for all 
these different categories of social need. These services are to be 
equally available to all sections of the community who require 
them and it seems to follow that the cost of maintaining them 
should also be evenly spread. 

It is in fact impossible to find any logical grounds for confining 
the local contributions to these social services to ratepayers, or 
for apportioning those contributions according to the arbitrary 
ratable values of occupied premises. 


IV 


Precisely the same considerations account for the rate contri- 
butions to the older local services, and to the newer social ser- 
vices, namely the need for local people to contribute from their 
own resources for services over which they exercise rights of 
local control. 
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No one denies that local funds must be found if local authori- 
ties are to enjoy the freedom to manage their own affairs as they 
think best. But the question remains whether the extent of local 
discretion is sufficient to warrant the contributions that local 
ratepayers have to make. In education for example the amount or 
freedom a local authority enjoys is very limited. The standard and 
types of its school buildings, its establishment of teachers and 
their scales of pay, the range of special services it must provide— 
all these and many other matters are strictly prescribed by the 
Ministry of Education or some other central body. Only in the 
field of further education is there much scope for local discretion 
and initiative, and even here—as for example in the matter of 
university awards—there is increasing pressure towards stan- 
dardization of practice. But in the main fields of primary and 
secondary education, it is probably true to say that local educa- 
tion authorities are little more than administrative agents charged 
with the responsibility of maintaining locally a service that will 
form part of a national and more or less equal system of public 
education. 

If this is so, why should local authorities have to pay so 
heavily for discretionary powers which they do not possess? 


Vv 


I suggest that the time has come when instead of basing the 
finance of local government on the illusion that all that local 
authorities do is local self-government, and that it is for each 
local authority to decide for itself the standards it will observe 
and the methods it will use—we ought to recognize that over 
large areas of local authority work national interests must over- 
tide local considerations and marked local variations of stan- 
dards and methods cannot be tolerated. In other words, at the 
two extremes local authorities perform two distinct roles. For 
some activities they are local government bodies performing 
local services to meet purely local needs. For other activities the 
local authorities act as administrative agents for implementing 
locally a national policy. In between there are a whole number of 
mixed activities in which both local and national interests are 
combined in varying degrees. 

When acting in matters of purely local concern, it is right and 
a that the authority should decide for itself both what is to 
be done, and how and by whom it is to be done. As a necessary 
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corollary it should expect to have to pay the whole cost of these 
activities from its own resources. When, however, the local 
authority is acting virtually as an administrative agent for a cen- 
tral department there is no justification for requiring local coun- 
cils to raise large sums of money for such services from local 
residents. For how can local councillors be held responsible to a 
local electorate for expenditure on services over which the council 
has no real control? If the only real privilege the local authority 
enjoys is the right to administer the service through its own 
servants, then it seems reasonable to limit the local authority 
contribution to the costs of administration. For these costs the 
local council can properly be held accountable by a local elector- 
ate. 

For the mixed services in which national and local interests are 
combined, it would seem to follow that the proportions to be 
borne by rates and taxes respectively should reflect the propor- 
tions in which local and national control is shared. 

If these proposals were adopted there would thus be three 
types of activities of local authorities, each carrying its own 
method of finance. There would be the “local” services. For 
these the local authority should pay the full cost from its own 
resources. 

At the other end of the scale there would be activities that are 
essentially national and which are “local” only in the sense that 
they are locally administered. For these activities the local 
authority should be expected only to pay the cost of administra- 
tion. 

Between these extremes would be most of the mixed activities 
of local government. For these activities the local contributions 
should be limited to the degree of local control actually 
exercisable. 


VI 


I am aware that the adoption of these proposals would not 
remove all the weaknesses of the rating system, and that they 
raise a number of difficulties both of principle and of practice. It 
would still be necessary to seek alternative sources of local 
revenue. For as Professor W. A. Robson has shown, no country 
except Britain relies exclusively on taxes on real property for 
municipal revenue derived from local sources.* Moreover, rates 
could still be criticized as a regressive tax, and the case for the 

* Great Cities of the World: Their Government, Politics and Planning (Allen & Unwin), p. 44. 
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abolition of derating would not be affected. The principle that 
services which have become so national in character as to require 
100 per cent Treasury grants should remain in local authority 
administration also raises difficulties. For the most obvious and 
straightforward thing to do is to place such services either in a 
central department or under a public corporation. Nevertheless 
I believe that it is of the greatest importance that as many of the 

ersonal social services as possible should be administered by 
ocal authorities. Schools, hospitals, children’s homes and similar 
establishments are local institutions; teachers and their scholars, 
members of the medical profession and their patients are all local 
people. And, although the broad policy to be pursued and the 
standards to be achieved in these and similar social services must 
be determined nationally, the detailed application of the policy is 
a matter of intense concern to local people. In my view the in- 
terests both of democracy and of efficiency would best be served 
if the multitude of decisions that must be made affecting the day- 
to-day administration of these services were made by local coun- 
cillors responsible to a local electorate. Certainly there is no 
reason to suppose that local authorities cannot be trusted to 
spend large sums of the taxpayers’ money at least as responsibly 
ot be given the same measure of discretion as nominated hos- 
pitals boards and hospital management committees. I do not 
believe, therefore, that the result of acting as administrative 
agents for carrying out national policy in certain services need be 
that local authorities would be regarded as the servants and be- 
come the tools of the central departments. I should expect that, 
coupled with a fairly rigid financial and costing control, there 
would be a “scheme procedure” somewhat similar to that 
adopted under the Education Act, 1944, and the National Health 
Service Act, 1946, setting out in detail agreements reached be- 
tween the central departments and the local authorities as to the 
manner of carrying out the agency services. I believe, too, that 
such a system would encourage rather than discourage able and 
public-spirited persons to offer their services as councillors. 
Moteover, acceptance of the principle of agency services would 
provide the basis on which hospitals and the work of the health 
service executive councils could be transferred to local authority 
administration,* and would probably prevent the loss to local 
government of further services. 


* See the discussion of this proposal in the Report of the Committee of Enquiry into 
the cost of the National Health Service. (Guillebaud Report) Cmd. 9663. 
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Vil 


The transfer to the state of the cost of the national services, 
while not reducing total public expenditure, would bring much- 
needed relief to hard-pressed local authorities. In 1954 a total of 
about {168m. was raised in rates towards the cost of education, 
housing, protection of children, and care of the aged, the major 
share ({132m.) being for education. It is difficult to say what 

roportion would be proper for the local authority contribution, 
a, assuming that it were 1 in 4, local authorities would be re- 
lieved of £130m. or about one-third of the present rate burden. 
Moreover, these are the services which must continue to expand 
and become more costly. The effect of apportioning the cost of 
the other mixed services in proportion to the degree of central 
and local control is also difficult to forecast. But I should expect 
these services to attract as much grant as at present. The police 
and fire services are under such close central control that I think 
the rate charge would be less and not greater than at present. 
Certainly the changes I am suggesting would remove the present 
anomaly whereby the grant for the police service is 50% and for 
the fire service 25% although the degree of central control is 
more or less equal. On the other hand local authorities might 
have to pay more for town and country planning which is a 
service of a predominantly local rather than national importance. 
For the purely local services and for costs of administration, 
local authorities would be obliged to accept full responsibility 
and to surrender any government grants they have been 
receiving. 

The democratic advantages would be even greater than the 
financial gains. The present complex system of finance obscures 
the true character of English local government. For when rates 
rise or things go wrong, the councillor can so easily blame the 
government and _ that the local authority was acting under 
orders. Indeed, if he happens to be an urban or rural district 
councillor he has a further excuse: he can blame either the county 
council or the government, or more usually both! It is not sur- 
prising that the elector is bewildered and does not know whom to 
believe. Responsibility is diffused and electoral control is weak- 
ened. It is little wonder therefore that it is so difficult to get 
electors to the polls. In the system I am advocating the local 
authority would pay according to the say it had in the different 
services it provided. The local electors could properly hold the 
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council responsible for the whole of the rate expenditure, i.e. for 
the whole cost of the local services, for the costs of the local 
aspects of mixed services and for the administrative costs of the 
national services. The relations between the central departments 
and local government would also be simplified. Local authorities 
are constantly complaining about detailed control in matters of 
essentially local concern. They are irritated by the need of having 
to consult central departments on a large number of minor mat- 
ters which they feel could safely be left to the people on the spot. 
Local authorities, too, are not blameless. They are often un- 
responsive to changing attitudes to social problems and fail to 
recognize that wide diversities in standards of the personal social 
services can no longer be tolerated. Central departments are thus 
forced to impose controls which they do not really desire but 
without which it would be impossible to achieve the results ex- 
pected by the public. If, however, grants and rates were related 
to central control and local discretion respectively, the central 
departments would hesitate to impose unnecessary controls, 
knowing that an increase in control would mean an increased 
grant. Similarly local authorities would have no excuse for failing 
to maintain national standards in the services which were of 
national importance and for which 100 per cent substantive 
grants were paid.* 

In the mid-twentieth-century social service state we cannot 
finance and run our local authority activities on concepts of the 
mid-nineteenth century. The time has come to consider seriously 
whether the theory and practice of local finance should be 
amended to take account of the growth of agency services 
which do not fit into traditional concepts of local democracy. 
For it is the heavy cost of these services which is the main cause 
of. the financial weakness that threatens English local govern- 
ment. 


Vill 


In conclusion, I ought to refer to two important and valuable 
contributions to the discussion of problems of local authority 
finance which have appeared since this article was first drafted. 

Mr. A. H. Hanson in his Fabian pamphlet entitled Financing 
Local Government advocates (a) the abolition of de-rating, (b) the 


* Lest it should be thought unprecedented that the state should use local authorities as 
their agents, this is precisely what is being done in the case of Trunk Roads and certain 
aspects of the School Meals Service: 100 per cent grants are being paid and the local 
authorities are carrying out the services for the State. 
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securing of additional sources of local revenue, (c) increasing the 
number of authorities eligible for Exchequer Equalization Grants, 
(d) a reduction in the number of specific service grants, (e) the 
liberalizing of the specific service grants by basing as many as 
possible on the “unit” cost principle and (f) relating the Equaliza- 
tion Grant to “standard expenditure” rather than to actual 
expenditure. 

The West Midland Group, in its study entitled Local Govern- 
ment and Central Control (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1956) makes 
a much more radical proposal. The Group rejects the assumption 
that financial dependence on the centre necessarily means undue 
central control. Indeed it boldly asserts that local authorities 
might receive the whole of their revenues from the central 
government and yet be allowed considerable independence. 

- 77:) ! 

On: independence is to be achieved by evolving objective 
measurements of the adequacy, the standards of performance, and 
the costs of local authority services. Thus the group would 
abolish the present system of relating the amount of general and 
specific grant to permitted expenditure. In its place it advocates a 
system under which financial aid would be related “uncomprom- 
isingly to the cost of a service and the need for it, and so to the 
product of the agreed factors of costs and the standard of 
adequacy of a service reckoned in units of action appropriate to 
the service—families of different sizes and incomes housed— 
square yards of road of different categories maintained”’. (p. 283.) 

My own views differ somewhat from both these sets of pro- 
posals and I ought perhaps to indicate my reasons for these 
differences. 

I am in complete sympathy with Mr. Hanson’s desire both to 
supplement, and to introduce greater flexibility into, sources of 
local revenue. I agree heartily that there are numerous examples 
of pettyfogging restrictions placed on local authorities by over- 
elaborate grant regulations, and that some means must be found 
to eliminate the waste of effort and frustration caused by such 
regulations. But I do not believe that the really burdensome 
controls—i.e. the controls that restrict the local authority’s free- 
dom to decide for itself what shall be done and how—arise mainly 
from financial or administrative considerations. Rather they are 
due primarily to an inherent conflict between the desirable condi- 
tions of local freedom and the necessities of national politics. 
For example, no amount of tinkering with the finances of the old 
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poor-law system could have kept it within local self-government 
once the government had decided that all poor persons should 
receive the same treatment, irrespective of where they happened 
to reside. Similarly, today, public opinion is not prepared to 
tolerate local variations in the personal social services that have no 
justification other than that they are the price to be paid for local 
democracy. The most that locai authorities can hope for in ful- 
filling their obligations in these services (as distinct from their 
permissive powers) is the widest possible administrative freedom 
in achieving the objectives set for them by national policy. This is 
what I mean by administrative agency. 

I consider, therefore, that people who plead for local freedom, 
if by that they mean freedom to determine the content and stan- 
dards of the personal social services, are closing their eyes to 
political realities—and are, in fact, doing a positive disservice to 
the cause of English local self-government. 

But administrative agency need not involve a loss of self respect 
or of administrative independence. For national standards might 
be achieved in many different ways to suit local circumstances and 
needs, and if all the administrative costs had to be met by local 
authorities, the authorities would have every right to claim the 
widest possible freedom in deciding ow the predetermined 
ends were to be achieved. Indeed, I believe the system I have 
described would mean less rather than greater central control, for 
local authorities would have the strongest possible incentive to 
reach the highest levels of administrative economy and efficiency 
without any prodding from central departments. I therefore share 
with the West Midland Group the view that financial dependence 
on the centre need not mean undue central control, and I welcome 
its proposals for evolving objective measurements of the ade- 
quacy, the standards of performance, and the costs of local 
authority services. But I do not believe that, even with the most 
sensitive measurements, local authorities could be permitted that 
degree of independence over certain aspects of the personal social 
services which is compatible with what I conceive to be local 
self-government. I suggest, however, that if the proposals I have 
outlined were looked upon as the principles on which the cost of 
local authority services might be shared between the Exchequer 
and the rates, then the West Midland Group proposals might be 
seen as the practical means by which greater financial aid from the 
centre might be accompanied both by greater local independence 
and by greater local accountability. 
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By J. R. SarGent* 


IT is common knowledge that a ferment of discussion and 
criticism is now in progress in Poland concerning almost every 
facet of national life. The most significant testimony to this is the 
way in which Marshal Bulganin, on his recent visit to Warsaw, 
scolded the Polish press and implored the people to be loyal to 
Russia. But it would be borne out by any of those who have 
recently visited Poland, among whom are myself and fourteen 
other British economists. Among the targets of criticism is the 
system of economic planning. As there is very little that is not 
being criticized, this is perhaps not surprising. Nevertheless it 
did come as a surprise to some of us who had gone to Poland 
prepared to devastate the sort of centralized planning we ex- 
pected to find there, to hear ourselves sometimes defending it 
against the Poles themselves. We had imagined that our time would 
be largely spent deploying cleverly constructed leading questions 
to elicit from stonewalling Polish economists information they 
did not want to give. Often we were somewhat nonplussed to 
find ourselves mere spectators of a keen debate among the Poles. 
The discussions we took part in, or tried to edge a word into, 
were among people actively concerned with the operation of the 
planning system, such as civil servants and economists in the 
State Planning Commission and various Ministries, and academic 
economists, many of whom combine their teaching jobs with 
part-time employment somewhere in the planning machine. Popu- 
lar opinion on the system of economic planning, if articulate, is 
liable to consist of rude words; and the Party’s attitude has not 
yet recrystallized. What I have to record therefore is primarily a 
ferment among intellectuals; but, as I hope to show, it has its 
wider implications for Polish life. 

We found no one to dissent from the view that the planning 
system suffered from too much “centralization” and too little 
“attention to material incentives”. It was accepted by no less a 
person than Dr. Stefan Jedrychewski, a Vice-President of the 
Council of Ministers. “Bureaucracy”, too, is attacked with a 
vigour which makes Lord Beaverbrook look a very pale crusader. 
But while this is healthy, it is unhelpful. We must uncover the 
specific flaws in the system. The first of them, which is widely 

* Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 
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complained of, is the failure of enterprises to fulfil the plans set 
for them by the State Planning Commission as regards the assort- 
ment of different goods to be produced. This is not a question of 
under-production—although this is a serious problem in some 
industries, especially coal—but of unbalanced production. The 
annual economic plan consists of a set of directives to enterprises 
fixing what they are required to produce. As far as possible these 
are cast in quantitative terms; so many tons of coal, so many 
bricks. But for many consumer goods, where there are differing 
qualities and varieties, it is beyond the power of the planners to 
issue directives in sufficient quantitative detail. They cannot order 
the production of so many shoes size ten, so many size eight, and 
so on. So in these cases the target is assigned to each enterprise 
in terms of value for a large range of goods. The process of check- 
ing whether the value target has been attained involves setting 
a price for each of the goods within the range in order to aggre- 
gate them into a value figure of actual output. But within the 
total costs which the enterprise is permitted to incur under 
the plan, astute managers can over-fulfil the plan of output in 
terms of value by concentrating production on those goods 
within the range that the enterprise produces whose costs 
of production are low in relation to the prices set. They can do 
this because the prices set for the different goods are often out of 
date and have not reflected changes in their relative costs. 
There are other defects in the method of setting prices which 
make possible other devices for “over-fulfilling” the target. In 
general the technique is to produce as much as possible of those 
goods which give, as it were, a high number of points in the 
evaluation of plan fulfilment in relation to the effort and ex- 
penditure involved; and there are excellent reasons for doing this, 
in that rewards for management and labour depend upon the 
extent to which plans are fulfilled. But the result is that the rela- 
tive quantities in which goods are produced measure up only by 
chance to the proportions in which they are required by the 
public. 

One way of overcoming this would be for the planners to issue 
directives in much greater quantitative detail, so that managers 
would have less opportunity to organize the pattern of produc- 
tion for their own profit. That this is not seriously suggested is 
due to the strength of feeling against any greater central control. 
An alternative solution which is now being canvassed is that the 
prices set to enterprise, and used in the calculation of plan fulfil- 
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ment, should be given an economic significance; they should be 
high where a product is scarce and low where it is abundant. 
This would ensure that incentives to managers operated in such 
a way as to harness the flow of production in the directions 
required by existing deficits and surpluses of commodities. But 
this proposal for the reform and reactivation of the price mechan- 
ism has objects in view wider than that of solving the problem 
of unbalanced assortments. To these we must turn. 

Failure to make sufficient use of what we should call the price 
mechanism and what Marxists call the law of value is a flaw in 
the planning system which has recently been criticized by a senior 
economist of the State Planning Commission, Wlodzimierz Brus. 
Brus gave as his view, in a report delivered to a conference of 
Polish economists this year: “The basic cause of the negative 
aspects of the past six-year period lies in the insufficient applica- 
tion of the law of value in the mechanism of steering the national 
economy.” The problem that Brus is concerned with is that of 
adjusting the pattern of production to the pattern of demand. In 
the simplified model of a free economy this is done by fluctuations 
in relative prices; scarcity makes a commodity relatively dear, 
abundance makes it relatively cheap, with the result that produc- 
tion is encouraged in the first case and discouraged in the second. 
But in the Polish economy prices are fixed by the government. 
The usual method of doing this is to take the average cost of 
production in all enterprises making the commodity, and add a 
certain percentage for profit. This constitutes the price received 
by the enterprises in the industry; and those with higher costs 
than the average make less than the normal profit, while those 
with less than the average make more. The price paid by the 
public is divorced from this “factory” price by whatever rate of 
turnover tax is levied on the commodity. The disadvantages of 
a cost-plus system, such as the temptation it gives to inflate costs, 
are familiar from our own experience of price control. But the 
complaint of Brus and his school is somewhat different. It is that 
once prices have been’set, they tend to remain much too rigid. 
If there turns out to be too little of a commodity, its price does 
not rise; if there is too much, its price does not fall. How then 
are demand and supply adjusted to each other? This is effected 
through the orders given to enterprises in the plan for the next 
year, or the next quarter, or whatever the planning period (which 
varies for different goods) may be. Targets are raised for scarce 
goods and reduced for those in surplus. 
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Evidently the process of response to changes in consumet’s 
demand—which 1s the inevitable loose end of any planning sys- 
tem—is like a goods train getting into motion. The engine starts 
up; but it is only after a long succession of tugs that the final 
truck is hauled after it. A commodity becomes scarce. First the 
planners must become aware of the scarcity, although there is no 
price rise to signal it. Then they must estimate the size of the 
deficiency, and communicate it by directive to the enterprises 
concerned. Finally the enterprises must respond to the directive. 
Brus and his considerable following believe that the speed with 
which scarcities and surpluses are rectified will be increased if 
enterprises are financially interested in this result and not simply 
ordered to achieve it. They propose to effect this by confining the 
responsibility of the central planners to fixing the retail prices of 
individual goods at the level which equalizes demand and supply, 
and leaving it to the enterprises to make the necessary response 
of their own accord. If a commodity becomes scarce, the planners 
should raise its price until demand and supply are temporarily 
equated; and the fact that the price is now high in relation to its 
cost of production will (assuming no change in the turnover tax) 
give an incentive to enterprises to produce more of it. The ele- 
ment of directives from the centre will thus be reduced; and it 
may be added, the task of determining how much more needs to 
be produced is given to the enterprise, which is better placed 
than the central planners, and more financially concerned, to get 
the answer right. 

It is not suggested that this policy should be carried out @ onf- 
rance. There will be some goods whose prices must for social 
reasons be kept stable, or at least not allowed to rise; goods, for 
example, which are important in the consumption of the poor. 
There will be others whose output cannot be expanded because 
of dependence upon imported raw materials, so that to raise their 
ptices would only give purposeless profits to the enterprises pro- 
ducing them. But the general principle should be, in Brus’s words: 
“Let the planning organs not take the decisions for the enter- 
prises; their role should amount to creating such economic condi- 
tions that the decisions of the enterprises would go in the 
direction desired.” Yet this is not nearly as radical as it might be. 
The suggestion is that when a commodity is scarce, its price 
should = raised by the planners; not, be it noted, by the market. 
It would still be the responsibility of the planners to recognize 
a shortage and make the necessary price adjustment. Enterprises 
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would not be free to set their own prices. To allow this, we were 
told by Dr. Jedrychewski, would be “utopian”—an odd descrip- 
tion, since we were also told that it is one of the errors committed 
in Yugoslavia. However, to keep price-fixing in the hands of the 
central planners, even if it were used more flexibly than hitherto, 
would undoubtedly limit the extent of decentralization, and 
would also limit the speed of response to shortages and surpluses, 
since there would still be some delay before these were recognized 
as such by the planners. The reason given for this limitation is 
the danger that some enterprises could exploit a monopolistic 
advantage if they were left free to fix their own prices. It is diffi- 
cult to take this very seriously. It may well be that there is a more 
potent, unspoken motive; the fear that too much freedom of 
action would enhance the prestige and independence of the 
growing managerial class. 

The defects of the Polish planning system and the proposed 
remedies which we have been discussing so far refer mainly to 
consumer goods. Although the Poles obviously regarded the 
debate as being about important issues, it seemed to us at first 
somewhat academic. This is the last thing, however, that could 
be said of the debate on investment planning. For this bore 
directly on the most important problem facing Poland today; the 
problem of the rate of capital accumulation. There is now con- 
siderable scepticism towards the orthodox Marxist view which 
States, in the words of Oscar Lange, that “. . . in an expanding 
and progressive economy the proportion of the output of the 
means of production to the output of consumers goods must 
steadily increase, i.e. the rate of increase of the output of means 
of production must be greater than the rate of increase of the 
output of consumers goods”. Even so well placed an individual 
as Professor Bronislaw Minc, brother of Hilary Minc, declared 
himself a sceptic on this count. Nevertheless, to achieve a high 
rate of capital accumulation, to devote a high proportion of the 
national income to investment, is a fundamental policy of the 
régime, and, since patriotic instincts can be touched by the pros- 
pect of Poland as a growing industrial prawn a source of strength. 
At the same time, to sustain the rate of accumulation—z;5 per cent 
of the national income* was devoted to investment in the period 
1950-5 5—presents serious difficulties. It has meant holding down 
the rate of growth of consumer goods output so that it has barely 


* This refers to the Marxist concept of national income, which excludes a number of 
services and part of defence expenditure normally included in the western concept. 
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kept pace with the rapid growth of population; and this is re- 
flected in the admission which is now officially made that real 
wages have not increased since 1948. This is underlined by the 
outbreak at Poznan, where it must be remembered the cause of 
the trouble was a grievance about real wages, although it became 
the occasion for the release of other accumulated resentments. In 
these circumstances the régime is faced with the alternatives of 
compromising on the rate of accumulation in order to raise real 
wages, or facing the task of maintaining it by repressing economic 
discontents. But it may be that the severity of the choice can be 
tempered by revising the system of investment planning in the 
hope of obtaining greater yields from the investment that is 
actually done. If this were possible, the percentage of the national 
income devoted to accumulation could be reduced without any 
sacrifice of growth. Consequently the debate about investment 
planning in Poland has a much deeper significance than a mere 
academic disputation. And so, indeed, have the questions we 
discussed earlier concerning the pattern of output of consumers’ 
goods. For if the reforms being canvassed can really solve the 
problems of disproportions in the output-pattern of consumers’ 
goods, and solve them quickly, then the commitment of a given 
amount of resources to consumption will involve less waste and 
create more satisfaction than before. 

The economic effectiveness of investment is now under inten- 
sive investigation by a special unit within the State Planning 
Commission. Many people are sceptical, and there are jokes about 
the economic effectiveness of those investigating it. Brus, who 
is in charge of this section, has aroused controversy with some 
views of his own. First he wants to rehabilitate the rate of inter- 
est. On short-term credits from the State Bank, state enterprises 
do pay interest, but not on the fixed capital which is put at their 
disposal by the planning authorities to the extent determined by 
the annual plan. They must pay amortization quotas on their 
fixed capital to the authorities at rates determined by them, but no 
interest is required. Consequently the enterprise does not have to 
pay that element in the real cost of capital which reflects the fact 
that investment in capital (or the storing of value for future use) 
involves a sacrifice of present consumption. There is therefore a 
tendency for enterprises to overstate their capital requirements 
and to display an improper indifference between quick-yielding 
and slow-yielding investments of the same capital cost. The object 
of introducing a rate of interest on fixed capital is a limited one. 
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There is no question of using it as a control on the total quantity 
of capital investment, or of allowing enterprises—in the “er- 
roneous” Yugoslav manner—to use it as a means of bidding 
against each other for the available supply of capital funds. The 
aim is simply to bring home to enterprises the necessity of self- 
discipline in the absorption of scarce investible resources.* 

This implies that the discipline exerted by the centralized con- 
trol of investment is inadequate. Vice-President Jedrychewski 
told us that the process of allocating investment funds bore a 
strong resemblance to a “Cracow market”. There are three main 
stages of this process. First the aggregate amount of investment 
must be established. Then this fund must be divided between the 
Ministries responsible for each sector of industry. Finally each 
Ministry must divide its allocation among the enterprises for 
which it is responsible. At the first stage the decision is largely 
swayed by political possibilities. At the last stage it appears to 
depend mote intimately upon some economic calculus of returns. 
When the Vice-Minister of Building Materials described to us 
how his Ministry divided its allocation of capital between in- 
dividual brickworks, the first determining factor he mentioned 
was the relative productivity of capital in each, not leaving out of 
account the cost of transporting the finished product to the mar- 
ket. Nevertheless we heard voices raised on other occasions 
demanding that more attention be paid to the relative pro- 
ductivity of enterprises in determining the allocation of an indus- 
try’s investment fund. However, it is plainly the second stage— 
the division of the aggregate investment fund between sectors 
of industry—which is the least satisfactory. Certain economic 
necessities obtrude themselves, and certain political pressures are 
hard to resist. The directives issued by the government to the 
State Planning Commission for the preparation of the new five- 
year plan provide an example of each; a greater share of invest- 
ment was to go to agriculture, on the one hand, and to housing 
and other social facilities on the other. But apart from the most 
obvious and serious shortages, one suspects that the allocation 
is predominantly influenced by bluff and bargaining between 
departments. (No doubt the prescription for success in this kind 


* There is an incentive within an enterprise to self-discipline in the application of its 
permitted allocation of investment funds, since this is fixed as a financial total. If the enter- 
prise can economize in the use of its allocation it may be in a position to use the balance to 
achieve the over-fulfilment of the output plan which will increase the rewards of manage- 
ment and labour. But this, together with the absence of the necessity of paying a rate of 
interest, leads to an over-statement of capital requirements, on which it is difficult for 
planners to check. 
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of work was not the least of the things that his Russian counter- 
parts wanted to learn from Lord Citrine.) 

The achievement, however, of a rational allocation of capital 
between sectors of industry is hampered by the irrational struc- 
ture of prices. If the investment of a given capital sum will pro- 
duce either y shirts or x saucepans, the choice between these 
alternatives involves assigning them relative values. Their relative 
value can only be found by observing the rate at which they are 
exchanged on a free market. But retail prices in Poland are only 
adjusted at intervals, and then not necessarily to the level which 
equates supply and demand. The same retail price for two goods 
may conceal a very different degree of scarcity, so that an increase 
in the output of the scarcer would be more welcome, more 
valuable, than an increase of the output of the more plentiful. The 
proposals now being made to cause retail prices to reflect relative 
scarcities, to utilize the law of value, are thus of great relevance 
to the planning of investment. But in determining whether to 
use a given amount of capital to produce shirts or saucepans, the 
choice does not depend entirely on a comparison of the aggregate 
values of the two goods which will result from the investment; it 
depends on a comparison of the amount by which these values 
exceed the costs of the factors which have to be combined with 
the capital in production. Now one of the costs of production 
which Polish enterprises have to meet is a contribution towards 
the financing of national capital accumulation, a certain planned 
profit.* But this planned profit varies from one industry to 
another, for largely historical reasons. Consequently, if an indus- 
try over-fulfils its profit plan, that is no indication (even assuming 
that prices reflect relative scarcity) that it is from the national 
point of view a profitable field for investment. An additional 
proposal is therefore to set each industry a uniform rate of planned 
profit, in order that over-fulfilment of the profit plan may provide 
a clearer criterjon as between industries for the most effective 
disposition of investment funds. 

These various strands in the current debate on the planning 
system in Poland may seem to have a faintly academic flavour. 
This does not mean that their practical influence is inconsiderable. 
The distinction between theory and practice to which we are 
addicted in Britain, and which effectively insulates the world of 


* Part of this gross profit is retained in the enterprise, and part of it is paid to the state 
in profits tax. There is also a very considerable turnover tax, which is in many respects 
indistinguishable from the profits tax. 
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affairs from the world of ideas, is alien to the Marxist tradition. 
Certainly the ideas for reform had penetrated to the attention of 
the high civil servants we met, although it would probably be 
true to say that they tended to be more sceptical the closer they 
were to the actual administration of the system. The greatest 
sceptic we encountered was a Pole recently returned home with 
a distinguished record as an economist in the west, who assailed 
the proposals for reform with all the fury of the convert. As he 
occupies a position as adviser to Hilary Minc, his influence may 
prove important. We tried to assess the influence of all the ideas 
we had heard canvassed concerning decentralization and greater 
use of the price mechanism, by asking Dr. Jedrychewski how 
seriously the government took them. His reply showed that what- 
ever his opinion of parliamentary government, he was a master 
of the parliamentary answer. “We take all ideas seriously”’, he 
said, “except those which go too far.” 

There is one sector, however, the planning of which remains 
as yet largely uninfluenced by the drive for a better allocation of 
economic resources. This is the sector of foreign trade. Although 
their economic systems are much more homogeneous than those 
of the countries of western Europe, the Peoples’ Democracies 
have achieved nothing like the degree of economic co-operation 
that has been made effective by the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation. Nor have they made much effort to do 
so. COMECON, founded in 1949, is a body lacking both formal 
authority and, it would seem, the technique of persuasion which 
the Organization for European Economic Co-operation has so 
successfully developed. Polish planners obviously regarded it as 
of little importance. Trade between the Peoples’ Democracies is 
almost always bilaterally balanced. When we suggested the 
possible advantages of multilateral trade under some kind of 
clearing organization similar to the European Payments Union, 
they pointed to the existence of a triangular trade agreement 
between Poland, Finland, and Russia. But when this had done 
service as an example on several different occasions, it became 
evident that it was the only one;* and the subject did not appear 
to appeal to the planners as one of much importance. As regards 
the longer term, there is a desire among the Peoples’ Democracies 
to achieve greater co-ordination of their five-year plans, and as a 
first step in this direction the timing of the separate national plans 


* The only one, that is, involving Poland. A similar triangular agreement exists between 
Czechoslovakia, Finland and Russia. 
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has been standardized. Suggestions for greater specialization 
are also in the air. Professor Brus’s unit in the Polish State Plan- 
ning Commission is studying the possibilities of getting cheaper 
supplies of certain goods by curtailing investment in their pro- 
duction at home in favour of investment in the production of 
goods for export which will enable them to be bought abroad. 
But there are strong autarkic attitudes which are likely to limit 
the influence of the “law of value”’ school in the sphere of foreign 
trade. A high official in the State Planning Commission said 
specifically that every country ought to have an engineering 
industry and that no country should specialize in agriculture. We 
suggested that Poland would do well to produce less cars and 
rely more on imports from East Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
on the grounds that if this were done economies of scale could be 
achieved in those countries and the cost of cars be reduced. But 
he emphatically refused to consider such a possibility. He was 
not totally opposed to specialization; but it was clear that in his 
mind it should be limited to specialization within each industry 
and not by industry—for example, on light locomotives in Poland 
and heavy locomotives in Hungary, but not on all types of loco- 
motives in one of the two. There is more behind this than the 
defence of departmental vested interests. The building up of 
Polish industrial power is a patriotic objective with a wide popu- 
lar appeal, as well as an ideological necessity. To sacrifice any 
part of it, even in the name of international specialization and 
greater economic efficiency, would be a blow at national pride 
which would be dangerous for a government aware how weak is 
its popular support. Socialism does not imply autarky, we were 
assured by Poland’s most eminent economist, Oscar Lange; yet 
to reduce autarky could lower the chances of the régime’s 
survival. 

Throughout all the rethinking that is now going on about 
the system of economic planning in Poland, there run inter- 
mingled two quite separate themes. The first theme is that of 
greater economic efficiency, the desire to achieve more with 
limited means. The urgency of this stands out in sharp relief 
against the fading hopes of continuing to withhold one quarter 
of the national income from current consumption for purposes 
of capital accumulation. Thus although the proposals made to 
the end of greater economic efficiency—such as greater use of the 
price mechanism, improved investment planning and the intro- 
duction of a rate of interest on fixed capital—have decidedly 
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liberal overtones and even shocked the more dirigiste members 
of our own delegation, their adoption, if they proved successful, 
would be an important contribution to the major purposes of 
the communist régime. There is certainly no doubt of the ortho- 
doxy of their most prominent advocate, Professor Brus. The 
second theme is that of simple liberty. It reflects the widespread 
yearning for a system in which the role of order-giving, direc- 
tives, and reference to higher authority is drastically curtailed. 
While measures in this direction may be campaigned for as aids 
to greater economic efficiency—such as the proposal to rectify 
scarcities by promoting high profits rather than issuing directives 
—they are likely to have a wide appeal because they coincide with 
the general desire for liberalization. In this respect, however, it is 
less easy for the government to be sure where reforms might 
lead. Liberalization is, of course, primarily a political matter; and 
the contribution that can be made towards it by changes in the 
system of economic planning is limited. There is no necessary 
connection between economic decentralization and political lib- 
erty. But shrewd dispensing of the former might be made to look 
like a concession of the latter. This seems an obvious move for 
the government to try, and for those concerned with political 
liberty to see and to ensure that it is seen for what it may be worth. 

In conclusion two points should be made. The first is that no 
less noticeable than the objects of repeated criticism were those 
which totally escaped it. Public ownership of the means of pro- 
duction in industry and commerce is now completely accepted, 
and the idea of reversing it arouses no interest. They are all 
socialists now, although this is less remarkable when it is remem- 
bered that Poland was a substantially mixed economy before the 
war. Furthermore it is not economic planning, but the system of 
economic planning, that is under attack. However the system 
might change along the lines described above, Poland would still 
remain a planned economy in a fuller sense than any economy 
outside the Peoples’ Democracies. 

Secondly, while I have emphasized that what I have been des- 
cribing is not a mere academic dispute, there is one sense in which 
it could be said to be so. The key problem in Poland now is that 
of agriculture. It is not so much a problem of gross production as 
of securing supplies from the farms to feed the growing industrial 
population. When the people of Poznan cried for bread, they 
were not a the word simply as a symbol of poverty; they 
meant it literally. To the solution of this problem the current 
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debate on economic planning has comparatively little to contri- 
bute; the stumbling-blocks are political and ideological. It is true 
that the growing preference for material incentives over state 
directives appears in agriculture too. Collectivization, we were 
told by the Vice-Minister for Agriculture, although the corner- 
stone of official policy, must be voluntary. In Poland 77 per cent 
of all arable land is still owned by individual peasants; 12 per 
cent is in state farms; and only 11 per cent is in collectives. This 
is a comparatively low figure for eastern Europe; but to get the 
peasants into collectives there must be no compulsion, but incen- 
tives, such as temporarily and sometimes permanently reduced 
compulsory deliveries of produce to the state, and propaganda. 
The problem of agriculture, however, will not be solved by de- 
vising economic incentives. It is a matter of political skill in the 
handling of the peasants, and in particular of persuading them 
that the voluntary principle in collectivization is not a mere tem- 
porary expedient. Even if this can be successfully done, the 
government is still hampered by its doctrinal addiction to the 
class-war in the villages. To become a rich peasant is not merely 
to be stigmatized as anti-social; it involves differentially higher 
rates of taxation and of compulsory deliveries. This can hardly 
fail to act as a deterrent to increasing output. A further barrier to 
the realization of peasant ambitions is set by the legal limitation 
on the ownership of land, although in relation to the present size 
of holdings it is not set low enough to be a serious check on the 
deeply felt urge of the peasant to increase the size of his plot. 
But the range within which economic incentives can operate in 
agriculture is inevitably limited by ideology to an extent which 
does not apply in industry. There reform of the system of econ- 
omic planning may show results. But in agriculture the economic 
problems are subordinate to the political. No doubt this makes 
them more intractable. But there is equally no doubt that the 
future of Poland depends upon their solution. 
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THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL, 1889-1914: BEING VotumE III or A History 
oF Sociauist THouGut. By G. D. H. Core. Two vols. 
(Macmillan, London. xix + 1043 pp. 70S.) 


Ix two thick books Professor Cole has given us the third volume of his 
history of socialist thought. ““My next volume,” he tells us, “if I live to write 
it, will probably continue the record up to 1939.”” Not merely out of personal 
admiration and regard, but in the knowledge that this is, if not an ideal history 
of socialist thought, easily the best and fullest history of socialism ever 
written, does one look not only to the story being brought up to 1939, but 
to an epilogue taking us at least to the Attlee governments and the death of 
Stalin. Professor Cole is uniquely fitted to this labour and should he fail the 
bow of Ulysses will be long unbent. Works as useful as Dolléans’s three 
volumes, as brilliant as Halévy’s essay, or as compendious as Laidler, are no 
substitute for Cole’s range, clarity, and sympathy. 

What makes the situation odd is that in the preface to Volume I we were 
told that, “the writing of a comprehensive history of socialism would be an 
impossible task for any single author, and would have to be on a much 
bigger scale than anything I have in mind to write”. All questions of scale 
aside this last section is certainly more than an account of ideas—in these 
years ideas were few and usually banal—but it is remarkably like a general 
history of political socialism quite literally from China to Peru. We are thus 
given much more than the title promises. In some ways, however, we are 
also given less, if only because the history of an idea can never be written in 
merely terms of its protagonists. Of that more later. 

There are, I think, two main curents of socialist thought. One expects a 
millennium and goes back—at the least—to Rousseau. The other expects no 
age of complete reconciliation of need and satisfaction, but is concerned to 
increase, for all that, the component of justice in existing human affairs. 
Intellectually, Proudhon represents it more than any other man. Both are 
based on the judgment that liberty, equality, and fraternity are largely empty 
if taken as legal or political concepts only, but can be given meaning if 
economic relations are suitably and publicly managed. 

Rousseau believed that all men today, and especially the poor, are somehow 
alienated from the fullness of life they once enjoyed and might again enjoy. 
After the state of nature—of which he thought less well than his exegists 
suggest—affairs went briefly well until ruined by social inequality and the 
tyranny of the state. This theme of alienation was transposed by later writers 
and most socialists to apply specifically to the industrial working classes. 
Alienation had once been absent—under some fabled primitive communism, 
pee. or in the acceptable ranking of society in medieval times as described 

y neo-Catholic idealism. It could be absent again: according to Marx it 
would be thus absent when the capitalist “integument had burst asunder” and 
“the expropriators were expropriated”. Under socialism, 

**. . «man to man, the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that” 


as Mr. Malenkov’s favourite poet has it. 
The other current is less concerned with alienation, more inclined to accept 
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the limitations of the human condition, and to believe that even under 
socialism there would be much contradiction, opposition, and frustration. 
Just because the advantages hoped for are smaller they are often desired with 
a fiercer passion, and a key word here, more important even than equality, is 
justice, based, as Proudhon said, on /e sentiment de la dignité personnelle. 
Now, of course, these currents have always mingled, but it is through 
them that the antinomies, endlessly grouped and re-interpreted, of socialist 
thought have emerged. One can list some of the leading pairs with the aid 


of rather a large number of ugly words ending in “ism”: 


Primitivism Progress 


Localism Centralism 

Pluralism The State (or Party) 

Elites Masses 

Voluntarism Compulsion (or Discipline) 
Justice Equality, etc. 


Certainly these are equivocal terms, and indeed the whole language of 
modern socialism is bedevilled by its vocabulary being equivocal and its 
equivocations being by some consciously, by other unconsciously, exploited. 
Yet it is round various combinations and oppositions of this kind that 
socialist thinking has gone forward, and socialist failure to think has been 
disguised. In varying social and economic circumstances these concepts have 
different weights and urgencies, and it must be the task of the historian of 
ideas to trace the pedigrees and life stories of the different vocabularies 
through which they have been expressed. If the thought of German social 
democracy—as distinct from its political disputation and administrative his- 
tory—after the Gotha Programme is worth study, then that study must be 
textual and perhaps should make use of some form of “context analysis”. 
Almost certainly, however, such study is not worth while. 

In his second volume Professor Cole provided an account of creative 
thinkers, but in his third he must perforce deal with epigoni engaged in 
practical politics. He does this remarkably, but his chapter, Conclusion: Reform 
and Revolution hardly fits the preceding 940 pages. In fact the implied antithesis 
wasn’t there except in Russia. One might in a sentence say that the tragedy 
of the Second International was that while its greatest figure was Jaurés, its 
greatest party was the German S.P.D. 

The question of how far the S.P.D. was a serious political party is now 
insoluble. If one considers its relations with the Bismarckian state, its re- 
actions to police action and legal persecution, it seems less a body dedicated 
to the transformation of society than a surrogate for society, a retreat from a 
harsh, philistine world into a private, comradely, high-thinking fellowship. 
Its structure was so highly valued that, like certain modern warships, it could 
not be risked in battle. Its ideology excused its members from the day to day 
scrutiny of social reality and dangerously devalued the present in favour of 
the future. 

The International was the S.P.D. writ large. It provided a way of life for 
exiles and occupation for those excluded from other forms of action. In 
central Europe its general staff was largely Jewish, and so, almost co- 
terminous, was its intelligentsia. Given the situations of the Jews and of 
social democracy there is nothing surprising in this—though it meant, of 
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course, that anti-semitism could be one of the sticks which reaction used to 
beat socialism. It did, however, in the world before 1914 at once impose a fresh 
burden of unreality on the International and its constituent parties, while 
simultaneously rendering them possible as continuing organizations with a 
functioning system of communications. 

A strong link with strong trade unions would have done much to offset 
these failures of realism, but the German unions were surprisingly weak—it 
was only in the 1900s that legislation on hours and conditions approximated 
that gained in Britain in the 1840s—while in Austria-Hungary they were 
inevitably backward through lack of a developed industry, a primitive agri- 
culture, and national divisions. (Yet in Austria—as in Belgium and Sweden— 
unions and socialist parties were held together by that struggle for the suffrage 
without which pro-labour legislation was impossible.) 

In addition then—as now—democratic socialism had not found how to 
come to terms with nationalism. In 1899 nationalism was accepted by the 
Austrian social democrats as a necessary concomitant of their creed. Neither 
Germany nor Russia really followed suit. Socialists as a whole at once hoped 
for national self-determination and the consequent disappearance of invidi- 
ous national sentiment. Both hopes were vain, but, in the comradeship and 
aspirations of that lost age, not absurd. Today similar hopes are merely self- 
deception, and the problem still unsolved. 

It is on the complex of issues involving the maintenance of peace, militar- 
ism, and the nature of national defence that socialism before 1914 is supposed 
to have been most muddled and self-deceiving. Certainly few men but Jaurés 
and Lenin were clear—how differently!—in their minds on these problems, 
but it is surely unfair to ask that the International should have succeeded in 
1914 where more powerful influences failed. France and Russia presented 
less difficult problems of political and moral decision than Germany or 
Austria—I do not say that Jaurés and Lenin were right in their different 
solutions—and it is fair to put the deaths of Bebel, Singer, and Auer beside 
the assassination of Jaurés as tragedies for mankind and not for socialism 
alone. 

Socialists should certainly have thought harder and with more candour on 
these matters, but they quite simply had not the power to prevent or stop the 
war, and where there is no power there is no responsibility. Europe and 
the world were, after all, late in taking the chance of general war seriously. 
No one knew what the combination of technological progress and military 
incompetence might produce. Worse still those who did (and they were seldom 
socialists) think about war thought badly—there was an enormous if con- 
temptible literature romantically frivolous, gloatingly apocalyptic, and politic- 
ally contemptible, the very existence of which diverted serious attention from 
what was happening. Nevertheless the Stuttgart Congress of the International 
in 1907 was mainly devoted to the problem of militarism and war. Unfortu- 
nately it ended unrealistically, promising what could not be performed. Pro- 
fessor Cole describes how: 

“Last came the two paragraphs laying down the duty of the workers in 
face of the threat, or of the actual outbreak, of war. 

‘If a war threatens to break out, it is a duty of the working class in the 
countries affected, and a duty for their parliamentary representatives, with 
the aid of the International Bureau as an active and co-ordinating power, to 
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make very effort to prevent the war by all means which seem to them the 
most appropriate—means which naturally vary according to the intensity of 
the class-struggle and to the political situation in general. 

‘Should war none the less break out, it is their duty to intervene in order 
to bring it promptly to an end, and with all their strength to make use of the 
economic and political crisis created by the war to stir up the deepest strata 
of the people and precipitate the fall of capitalist domination.’ 

“Thus, in the final operative paragraphs the Russian Social Democrats got 
their way, and the parties of the International were formally pledged not 
merely to do their best to prevent war, but also, should it occur, to do their 
best to end it at once and to use the occasion for action to bring about the fall 
of capitalism. In the final resolution nothing was said about the general strike, 
or about insurrection—the Germans saw to that; but thanks to the Russian 
addition the prescription for action went a long way beyond the mere parlia- 
mentary protests which alone had been explicitly set forth in Bebel’s draft. 
The general strike was not ruled out—it was passed over in silence; and the 
same can be said of insurrection, which can indeed be regarded as implicit 
in the final paragraph. 

“The resolution, in its ultimate shape, seems to have satisfied everybody. 
Even Hervé voted for it, leaping on a table to mark his enthusiasm. The 
delegates felt sure that they had done something almost heroic, while stopping 
short of incommoding the German comrades by any awkward references to 
insurrection that might have got them into trouble with the German Govern- 
ment.” And the problems of colonialism and imperialism, though raised, 
were never seriously faced, far less subjected to the scrutiny they deserved. 

The age of the Second International is the age of Michels’s “Iron Law of 
Oligarchy”. Was it necessary that the period of organization, expansion, and 
mass propaganda should be so null in thought? Was this the necessary con- 
sequence of the success of bureaucrats and bosses? Today it is fashionable to 
answer with an affirmative, but the explanation is, I think, simpler. Contin- 
ental socialists—including even the anarchists—believed that the necessary 
basic thinking had been done, that Marx and Engels, or Proudhon, or 
Bakunin, had left a sufficient legacy of thought, and that this thought had 
but to be turned into action for all to go well. Marxism, as I have tried to 
show elsewhere, particularly lent itself to such credulity, and it had, in addi- 
tion, another disadvantage. It is possible to interpret Marxism as a determin- 
istic system, and such systems always tend to one of two extremes—one 
might compare Marxism in this with Calvinism or Islam. Of these extremes 
one is furiously to do the will of God or history; the other is quietism— 
waiting patiently, surely, on God or history. Continental Marxism, beyond 
the Muscovite pale, followed the latter course. 

In Asia and Latin America so far as there was socialism it turned its eyes to 
Europe. Only in Britain lay an alternative, or rather many alternatives. To 
the outside world, and sometimes to themselves, the British seemed far from 
being, in Peacock’s phrase, “that very unamiable sort of people, who are in 
the habit of indulging their reason”. In fact they did so very actively in these 
years—the young G. D. H. Cole, as the altogether admirable World of Labour 
showed, not being the least among them. Professor Cole has written much on 
British socialism, but nothing better than the two long chapters of this book. 
I think his judgments sometimes too severe—Hardie thought more than is 
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enerally believed, Morris was less “poetic” than is suggested (a curious 
fault), and so on. None of this much matters in the face of the life and content 
of what we are given. Unfortunately this life, this richness of content, were 
not available to European socialists. They were too shut off by self-esteem on 
the one hand, and by a vivid social particularism about domestic affairs on 
the other, to learn the most essential lesson of British labour—its daily em- 
piricism in applying positive principles of social, political, and moral judg- 
ment to immediate practical ends and changing circumstance. 

It is for these reasons that socialist thinking in this period is so often absent 
or barren, but that is not to say that the influence of party organization and 
scale, of bureaucracy and oligarchy, is not worth exploring, not I think as 
preventing, but as directing and limiting the processes of thought. In these 
volumes this theme only occurs obliquely and mainly in the rather heavy 
chapters on Germany and Austria, and the much livelier ones devoted to 
Russia and Poland—though the latter is overweighted to my mind by the 
economic theories of Rosa Luxembourg. 

Professor Cole has indeed been betrayed a little—rather surprisingly—by 
received opinion, into giving too much space to the waning of Marxist 
thought. Of course he is, as ever, clear and patient—but how much did, or 
does, it count apart from the growth of the Bolshevik orthodoxy? More im- 
portant, surely, was, say, J. A. Hobson, keeping his eye firmly on the econ- 
omic and social institutions of his time—as Marx, after all, had done in his 
best days, and as we should be doing today. We are told that Hobson “was 
not, at this stage, a Socialist. He was a Radical. . . .” Perhaps this means that 
we are to hear more of him later? 

Whether we are or not, a writer like Hobson raises a question. Professor 
Cole has given much space to Hertzka who was not, in any ordinary sense, a 
socialist. Should this example not have made him pause and then, perhaps, 
go further? Can the history of socialism or the history of socialist thought 
be written without more account of three things: the detailed circumstances 
of each thinker or leader, the contributions of non-socialist thinkers (Max 
Weber is mentioned only once in these volumes, the same is true of Pareto, 
while an influential lightweight like Mallock doesn’t appear), and, lastly, the 
dialectic of controversy between socialists and their opponents. 

Again one might ask for rather more description of individual characters 
and greater boldness in imputing their motives. Professor Cole’s plain style, 
limited in vocabulary and utilitarian in outline, is capable as his account of 
Robert Blatchford shows, of giving us a man in all his essentials. Is his general 
restraint in doing so a consequence of some doubt as to the role of the in- 
dividual in shaping events and even ideas? I find this hard to believe, but 
I am sure that the absence of such portraits is a pity. In Britain it means, alas, 
that students will form their judgments from such a source as Mrs. Webb who 
had not even the merit of being consistently wrong in her condemnations. 

Much more could be said. I hope, at least that I have made it clear that this 
is something very rare even in this age of large books, of Carr, of Runciman, 
or, for a different taste, of Toynbee. We have here an essential and irreplace- 
able work of reference on important matters in an important period, so 
written that even German revisionism or Canadian politics are interesting 
and informed by an understanding which only one who has lived what he 
describes could have achieved. Dona_p G. MacRae. 
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A Sort History OF THE ITALIAN PeoptE. By JANET PENROSE TREVELYAN. 
Revised edition with an epilogue by D. Mack Smiru. (Allen and Unwin. 


435 Pp. 325.) 


Mas. TREVELYAN’s Short History of the Italian People was first published in 
1920; work on it began in 1907. In the earlier revised editions the author 
carried her survey up to the year 1929 and to this Mr. Mack Smith has 
added an epilogue on the fascist period and its aftermath. The whole work 
now runs a spirited non-stop course from Diocletain to de Gasperi (though 
the latter does not appear in person). Professor G. M. Trevelyan, in a fore- 
word, advises the reader that his wife’s book is a political, not a social, his- 
tory. The warning is needful, for the title, to a modern reader, is a little mis- 
leading. While the peculiar genius and no less peculiar plight of the Italic 
peoples throughout the centuries are always present in the author’s imagina- 
tion, the Italian people as such are not collectively the subject of this tale. 
Mts. Trevelyan’s narrative unfolds with great verve and style—there is not a 
dull page in the book—but it is “the brilliance of the incidents, the richness 
and variety of the human types” which take her fancy rather than the relent- 
less forging of the chain of historic cause and effect. This is at times rather 
dimly perceived beyond the kaleidoscope of personalities, but it is refreshing 
and no doubt salutary to look again at history primarily in terms of person- 
ality; the angle from which it was first revealed to us in the textbooks of our 
youth. Thirty years ago the schoolchild discovered history as a series of 
events, sometimes of immense portent, principally determined by the appar- 
ently casual oscillations of power between the strong and the weak. It was a 
tale of high and low deeds in which the doers often acted under the pressure 
of circumstances, but always in obedience to the fatal impulse of their tempera- 
ment. Here in Mrs. Trevelyan’s story we are back again with the great 
administrators, the centralizing (or decentralizing) bureaucrats whose work 
is all too often undone by worthless successors. Sometimes the successors are 
dissolute wastrels, the “feather-brained” sons of great rulers. Sometimes they 
are greedy and over-ambitious or, alternatively, too unworldly. Were we not 
brought up to despise “monkish” kings? 

Often the characters are brought in (or led off) the stage with an appro- 
ptiate adjective, like “the great-hearted Theodosius’’. In the earlier chapters 
particularly, some of the minor characters have delightful labels. ““The adroit 
Liutprand” intrigues us no less than “the well-meaning Honorius” and both 
are outdone by “the she-woolf Irene”. Some are referred to by their racial 
characteristics: “the tall barbarian”, “the rude Goth’’, and, later, “the easy- 
going Venetian”, while in the eighteenth century we have “the witty and 
amiable” Benedict XIV or “the debauched but amiable” Gian Gastone. It is 
a glorious pageant which moves unflaggingly through the centuries, taking 
the fall of empires and the birth of nations at the same cheerful pace. 

Written before the second world conflict came to trouble our consciences 
and confront us with disturbing analogies between our own times and the 
last days of the doomed cultures of the past, this book is a minor classic of 
the great optimistic liberal historiography which conceived progress as a pre- 
ordained and continuous process of evolution towards parliamentary demo- 
cracy, or, since in this case we are dealing with Italy and the author has no 
illusions about post-Cavour parliamentarism as interpreted by Crispi and 
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Giolitti, to the momentary flowering of the next best thing, the medieval 
Communes. Mrs. Trevelyan writes of the final expulsion of the Goths: “So 
they vanished across the Alps, those unconquerable men, and it seemed as 
though the best hope of Italy vanished with them. Historians of all ages have 
indulged in fond speculations as to the probable fate of Italy if the Gothic 
dynasty had taken root and flourished, and many have pictured her saved 
from all the degradations and misery of the Dark Ages. Yet even were it 
conceivable that the proud nobles of Rome could have submitted perman- 
ently to barbarian rule, or that Arian and Catholic could have become welded 
into a single commonwealth, or that Justinian could have recognized the 
virtues of his foes, should we not willingly give all the seven dark centuries 
for the Campanile of Giotto, or the Campo of Siena? And it needed the mis- 
government of those seven centuries to produce the vigorous growth, the 
independence, the wickedness and glory of the Cities, those eternal protests 
against the barbarian under whatever name he came. If Italy had passed too 
easily from the despotism of the emperors to the protection of a Gothic over- 
lord, she might never have developed that spirit of local self-reliance and 
pugnacity which produced Florence, Perugia, Pisa and the cities of the Lom- 
bard Plain. So although we may regret the extinction of the Ostrogoths as a 
race—for they could not but have strengthened the stock with which they 
mingled—the extinction of their dynasty is a less melancholy matter, for it 
was the first step in the long process by which the medieval cities were made.” 

Who of us, after Hiroshima, would dare to subscribe to such a philosophy 
of history? Or, holding it, how could we blame Stalin for having asked too 
dear a price of the peoples he welded into a great power, forcing the pace of 
their industrial revolution? But taken in its own historical context this book 
is an admirably balanced, lucid, and rational tale told, at all events in the later 
chapters, from a firmly grasped and perfectly admissible point of view; the 
point of view that the Popes have been the chief enemies of Italian democracy. 
The appraisal of fascism in 1929 is excusably more generous than the after 
judgment of 1955 and has led to a few minor contradictions between Mrs. 
Trevelyan’s last chapter and the epilogue. Mrs. Trevelyan rightly sees the 
Duce as a re-evocation of the old Capitano del Popolo ideal, but she supposes 
that his regime had the same virtues which in an earlier chapter she somewhat 
arbitrarily attributes to the Signorie. As the result of fascist terrorism, she 
writes, the current of Italian life was divided and “‘the undoubted progress which 
Fascist energy and courage brought to the country was crossed by the shadow of 
deep domestic rancour”. Mr. Mack Smith has no such illusions. He 
reports the bankruptcy of fascist economy under which “there was a real 
decline in the standard of living of the people”. 

NINETTA JUCKER. 
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Treasury Controt. By Samuet H. Beer. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
138 pp. 155.) 


Tue announcement of 19th July 1956 that the Deputy Secretary at the 
Treasury responsible for economic affairs is to be raised to the rank of joint 
Permanent Secretary is the culmination of one of the developments which 
this admirable work by Professor Beer describes. Sir Edward Bridges in his 
Stamp Memorial Lecture in 1950 had already shown how comprehensive has 
become the meaning of Treasury control. It is clearly desirable that the entire 
work of central economic direction and planning should be concentrated at 
the Treasury, where it can be readily linked with the older function of 
financial control. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has in fact become the 
Minister of Economic Affairs since that brief-lived office was combined with 
his when Sir Stafford Cripps moved to the Treasury. It is a good thing too 
that the official answerable for both should be exclusively responsible to the 
Chancellor. 

The Treasury is unique among departments in having at its head not one 
but two a Cabinet Ministers. It is in fact two departments as the 
appointment of joint Permanent Secretaries brings nearer to recognition. Sir 
Norman Brook, in whom are now joined the secretaryship of the Cabinet 
and the headship of the home Civil Service, becomes the chief adviser of the 
First Lord of the Treasury. The Prime Minister’s general responsibility for 
the machinery of government as a whole is thus reflected in him at the 
official level all the more clearly because he has been relieved of the financial 
and economic work belonging to the Treasury, regarded as the department 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Minister of Economic Affairs. 

It is exclusively with this last that Professor Beer deals. So perceptive is his 
approach and so wise and balanced his account that it would be good if he 
could be persuaded to perform the same service for that other Treasury—of 
the Prime Minister. He gives one of the most concise and satisfactory des- 
criptions yet written of the system by which financial control operates and 
of how this has grown. But his study of the methods that have developed 
for the co-ordination of economic policy is peculiarly illuminating. 

“Officials in Economic Affairs, as well as in Supply, work closely with 
department officials. . . . Their task is ‘winning acceptance of policy’ rather 
than ‘enforcing policy’, for they do not in fact have the power of the ‘mono- 
cratic bureaucrat’ or the joint staff. The officials with whom they deal are not 
subordinates but equals, representing other ‘great departments of state’ 
operating under the system of ‘Cabinet democracy’.” He speaks of the move- 
ment away from quantitive planning after 1947 and describes the actual pro- 
cess as “adequate to co-ordinate policy and to guide a limited degree of 
economic planning”. These are the old Treasury methods of ‘civil service 
democracy’ applied in this new field. When responsibility for it moved, with 
the central economic planning staff, from the Lord President’s Office by way 
of the Ministry of Economic Affairs, over into the Treasury, its processes 
were evidently much influenced by the atmosphere of its new home. 

To the question who co-ordinates the co-ordinators Professor Beer 
answers: the collegiate spirit and professional standards. “No formal arrange- 
ment of committees or staffs could quite free British Government of its 
dependence for co-ordination upon the common rooms and lunch tables of 
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the clubs of Pall Mall, nor would any unifying set of directives take the place 
of the strong corporate life of the higher civil service.” Of the correctness of 
that judgment there can at least be none of the doubt which still attaches to 
the power and efficacy of the directive organization. The spirit of caution 
and compromise must sometimes give place to that of leadership and in- 
ventiveness. The upgrading implied by the changes announced in July 
should do something to help in this way through the increase of authority. 
H. R. G. GREAVES. 


Tue Crvit SERVICE IN BRITAIN AND FRANCE. Edited by W. A. Rosson. 
(Hogarth Press. 191 pp. 215.) 


Proressor Rosson’s book originally appeared as a number of essays in THE 
PoxrricaAL QUARTERLY which dealt with the Trevelyan-Northcote Report of 
1854, the foundation report on which the modern civil service has been 
created. It has now appeared in a fuller form with essays by the Head of the 
Civil Service, the Earl Attlee, the Chairman of the Commission for the Civil 
Service, and Members of Parliament like Mr. Davies and Mr. Creech Jones 
who have helped to supervise the service in its foreign and Commonwealth 
developments. 

Sir John Woods writes an agreeable commentary on Treasury control, 
and the detailed organizations within the service are discussed by Sir Thomas 
Padmore of the Treasury on Civil Service Establishments, and by Mr. 
Douglas Houghton, M.P. on Whitley Councils. There is also an essay on the 
civil service in France, but it is peculiarly difficult to make any specific com- 
ment on the organization and popularity of this structure of government in 
other countries. 

But Professor Robson has sat back and considered two or three foundation 
factors. In recent years there has been a very large development in the 
organization of government for the welfare state and in addition there has 
been a growing resentment against the bureaucrat. 

An expectant mother in Germany holds the belief that when her son is 
born he will sit on one side of an administrative counter and on the other 
side the rest of Germany will queue up for him and be told “Nein”. It is 
very doubtful whether the expectant mother in England hopes for her son 
a job in the civil service. 

Bureaucracy is not confined to governmental institutions. Some regard it 
as synonymous with large-scale organizations, it includes banks, insurance 
companies, industrial associations including trade unions, hospitals and uni- 
versities. It is now indispensable to modern government, it is a levelling 
force, with objective methods of recruitment and appointment on merit, 
administering on the basis of rules and precedents, aiming at consistency in 
its treatment of the public. But it is the significant instrument of the final 
authority in the state, and it is therefore essential that its selection should be 
drawn from the claimants which have the widest force in the state. A tyranny 
chooses its own bureaucrats. The Trevelyan-Northcote Report laid it down 
that the upper ranks of the bureaucracy must be chosen from persons who 
have had the best education—and should be chosen by a central board of 
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examiners. It is alleged that the higher ranks are frequently filled from candi- 
dates from Oxford or Cambridge. If this is correct, the proper procedure is to 
ensure that the persons likely to be needed for the higher ranks of a large 
bureaucracy should be enabled to go to the universities. Of every hundred 
new recruits to the administrative class, fifty have been direct entrants by 
open competition and forty-three have been promoted from the general or 
departmental classes. It is significant that in departments which draw upon 
the executive classes for appointment to the administrative class, there is no 
difference in work, or in any sense of personal dignity, between the direct 
competitive entrants and the others. It is one of the successes of the civil 
service that inside a department, there is a complete sodality. Here perhaps is 
the answer to the criticism of a member of the House of Lords who said that 
it is only by buying and selling in an open market that true manliness can be 
achieved, and that civil servants lead their unexciting lives in mediocre sur- 
roundings. 

But despite the changes of the Trevelyan Report, and the need for the 
contemporary organization of the large-scale civil service, it was a wise civil 
servant who said that there would not be any serious trouble about the civil 
service either from parliament or the public so long as the public were en- 
couraged to smile at the bureaucracy instead of bowing before them. Our 
own service is linked closely with our parliamentary system. No civil servant 
acts on his own; at every stage, of instruction or defence, he is responsible 
to the minister, who by the appropriate procedure, can be brought to account 
before parliament. 

But side by side with the improvements noticed by Professor Robson and 
his colleagues, we have begun to evolve the structure of the corporation, 
often choosing its own members, and only remotely regulated by the minis- 
ter. Perhaps linked with this is the relative failure of the civil service to recruit 
to itself the independent scientist. Possibly, as the operations of the state 
extend to more and more economic subjects, we shall have to learn the 
method of the statutory corporation. But whatever is the form which parlia- 
ment decrees, some sense of responsibility will have to be found, and perhaps 
it will be discussed in the long tradition of the civil service—of whom it was 
written about the I.C.S. men who made India: “When we ask whether there 
must always be a ‘governing class’, to whom power is to be entrusted, it may 
help to recall the origins and training of these men. What was their secret? 
Pride of race? Sense of duty? Sound schooling? All these things were present. 
And yet the quality that strikes me most is a certain unaffected readiness to 
be themselves. Goethe noted it in our countrymen—‘Tt lies, he said, in the 
courage they had to be that which Nature made them’.” It is here, in the 
long empiric treatment that the answer will be found, rather than in some 
special school for civil servants. - 

Wirrip Eapy. 
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ConTEMPORARY CapiTALisM. By JoHN StRACHEY. (Gollancz. 362 pp. 255.) 


Mx. Joun Srracuey has run through a good many sets of opinions in his 
time, from his narrow escape from entanglement in Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
“‘New Party” in the days of the second MacDonald Government in 1930-31, 
through his partnership with Mr. Victor Gollancz and Harold Laski in the 
Left Book Club and his association with the communists in the ensuing years, 
to his reputable tenure of high rank in the Attlee Government after 1945 and 
to his present appearance as the would-be theorist of democratic socialism. 
Inevitably a writer who has said so many different things at successive stages 
of his career lays himself open to the notion that what he thinks today he 
may no longer stand by tomorrow or the day after, and invites critical 
scrutiny of the basis of his present opinions. Let me say at once that from 
such a scrutiny the present volume comes out very well. It is an honest and 
thoughtful attempt to understand the working of what Mr. Strachey calls 
“last stage ace sie Sas which he means a kind of capitalism dominated 
by “oligopoly”, in which the key business decisions rest in the hands of the 
persons at the head of a small number of vast concerns able largely to control 
both the market and the course of investment. The transition to oligopoly in 
the leading capitalist countries, he holds, has radically altered the character 
of capitalism and has destroyed all rational possibility of regarding it as a self- 
acting system, capable of maintaining itself by its own “laws” without state 
intervention, and certain to lead to disaster unless its working can be effec- 
tively controlled by democratic processes on behalf of the 90 per cent of the 
population he repeatedly contrasts with the 10 per cent at most whose 
interests are bound up with its survival. Mr. Strachey argues cogently that 
the new form of capitalism has, fully as much as earlier forms, an inherent 
tendency towards increasing economic inequality and exploitation which 
would have already involved its collapse had not this tendency been increas- 
ingly checked and arrested by the success of the democratic forces in exacting 
concessions on behalf of the mass of the people—of the workers and the 
farmers in particular—not only by social legislation and taxation of the rich, 
but also by altering the climate of opinion through the growing strength of 
trade unionism and other democratic forces and by compelling the states 
concerned to undertake the task of economic regulation by seeking to control 
the level of investment in order to maintain full employment. Mr. Strachey 
sees the struggle for socialism in terms of a development of these processes 
of democratic control through both political and other forms of social action, 
with capitalist collapse and revolution as the alternative if the democrats fail 
to exert enough pressure to prevent capitalism from plunging to ruin as a 
consequence of its very success in resisting democratic pressure. 

This general argument of the book is cogent. In the present volume it is 
expounded only in part—the economic part—and the reader is promised 
further volumes in which the case will be set forth in other aspects which the 
author regards as equally significant. It is a part of his contention that it is a 
profound mistake to accord exclusive primacy in social determination to the 
economic factors, and that what is needed is a more general, sociological 
theory in which proper account must be taken of other factors—for example 
of psychological and anthropological forces. For convenience of exposition, 
however, the various aspects need to be considered separately before they 
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can be brought together; and in this volume we are given the first instalment 
of what is clearly intended to be a magnum opus on the grand scale. 

This being the broad intention, it is a pity that the opening volume has so 
many, and in some instances glaring, secondary lapses. It is, for example, to 
be regretted that Mr. Strachey, who sets out to be realistic, contrives to pre~ 
sent so entirely unrealistic a picture of the earlier stages of capitalism before 
it entered on its oligopolistic period and particularly of the conditions that 
preceded the industrial revolution in Europe. One would almost suppose 
from what he tells his readers that up to the late eighteenth century there 
existed only independent peasants and craftsmen exchanging or consuming 
their respective products, subject only to exploitation by feudal landlords, and 
that there had been no stage of commercial capitalism and next to no wage- 
earners until the cotton factories were set up in Lancashire late in the eight- 
eenth century. No doubt, Mr. Strachey knows better; but it happens to suit 
his argument not only to leave out these stages, but to write as if they had 
never been. 

It is also a pity that Mr. Strachey did not take more pains in reading his 
proofs, so as to avoid mis-spellings of proper names (Buckarin, MacCullock, 
for example—and R. L. S. Crossman), wrong dates (1935 for 1955, 1798 for 
1789, and so on), and sentences with broken backs, or even saying the oppo- 
site of what he clearly means (p. 80 footnote). Nor should he have allowed 
some of his figures to stray into the wrong column on p. 136. Nor again 
should he have let himself make such obvious slips as speaking of the repeal 
of the Trade Disputes Act in 1906. Most of the slips do not much affect his 
argument; but they are annoying and cannot but throw some doubt on his 
accuracy in more important respects. 

It would, however, be grossly unfair to treat these and similar slips as 
more than minor blemishes on a most interesting study. More serious are the 
evidences of plain ignorance which leads Mr. Strachey to attribute to both 
Marx and Keynes, whose work he rightly regards as of paramount impor- 
tance, an exclusive claim to the role of pioneers in matters in which, however 
important their respective contributions were, they had many significant 
predecessors. The claim made for Marx as ¢he pioneer in the field of sociologi- 
cal exploration could hardly have been made by anyone who had read, or even 
heard much about, either Saint Simon or Comte; and Sismondi, long before 
either Marx or Keynes, had advanced a theory of capitalist crisis which had 
much in common with Marx’s theory, while J. A. Hobson surely deserves 
some credit as a predecessor of Keynes in exposing the tendency of capital- 
ism towards over-saving and under-consumption. Yet these contributions, 
not to mention others, are simply ignored; and the consequence is that the 
reader is given rather a caricature than a fair picture of orthodox nineteeth- 
century economic doctrines, and that Marx is wholly credited with being the 
first to conceive the notion of a general science of man and of society. These 
aberrations must, I feel, be the result of sheer ignorance. They do not prevent 
Mr. Strachey from showing himself a most acute critic of the writers he has 
studied—Marx and Keynes in particular. He expounds excellently Marx’s 
disastrous error in advancing his theory of “increasing misery” and the 
falsity of the arguments with which his followers have tried to explain it 
away; and he rightly points out to what an extent involvement in this theory 
has made communists incapable of understanding the actual development of 
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western capitalism in more recent times and has reinforced their false view 
of the state as a simple ruling-class agency and their misunderstanding of the 
significance of “bourgeois” and social democracy. 

Mr. Strachey is equally successful in his account both of the Keynesian 
revolution in economic thought and of Keynes’s own limitations which pre- 
vented him from realizing how far-reaching that revolution really was, and 
from taking sides firmly with the forces of democracy for its furtherance. I 
think he tends, like many other socialists, to over-estimate the efficiency of 
the Keynesian proposals in coping with a serious international slump; but 
that is a matter of opinion too complex to be argued here. 

In conclusion, I need only say that this book deserves to be taken seriously 
as a real contribution to democratic socialist thinking. Its faults are incidental: 
its merit is in its central theme. The last hundred pages or so are by far the 
best; for by then Mr. Strachey has got past the sections where his limitations 
matter, and his greater sureness of touch reacts favourably on his style, which 
rises at the close to passages of real eloquence. 

G. D. H. Cone. 


SERVANT OF THE County. By MarGaret Coie. (Dennis Dobson. 200 pp. 
155.) 


Tze are today a number of good books on London government already 
in existence, either descriptive, historical, analytical, or critical. Mrs. Cole is 
aware of this and has tried to write a book of a somewhat different kind, one 
which will tell us “what it is like to be a Councillor, what Councils are really 
supposed to be doing and how, in practice, they get it done (or leave it 
undone)”. She has not fully succeeded in doing this for the simple reason 
that it is impossible for a serving alderman bcionging to one of the great 
parties to be frank about matters which implicate that party. Mrs. Cole could 
scarcely tell us what she really thinks and feels about the leadership of the 
Labour Party on the London County Council; about party policy; about the 
meetings of party groups which precede committee meetings; or even about 
the aldermanic institution in its present form. She does not discuss any of 
these highly important matters, but she has nevertheless, managed to write 
an interesting and sometimes illuminating account of that vast and remarkable 
municipal organization whose headquarters are at London County Hall. 
The book opens with a lively picture of the Education Committee in public 
session, followed by a curiously lifeless chapter on a public sitting of the 
Council, consisting mainly of description of the physical geography of the 
council chamber and the procedure of the Council. Then comes a disquisition 
on the absurd boundaries of the County of London and the historical events 
which produced the present array of areas and authorities. How the author 
can reconcile the implications of this chapter with her apparent readiness in 
Chapter XII to resist any kind of reform is not clear. “I cannot contemplate 
with any equanimity”, she writes on page 145, “either the carving up of 
London County into two, three, four, or a dozen chunks of town, or, alter- 
natively, its supersession by a single all-purpose authority, whether elected 
directly or made up of delegates, for whatever the High Powers may decide 
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to be the proper boundaries for a ‘London Region’, I would rather have the 
devil I know, with all his cumbrousness, than new monsters.” 

“So far I plead guilty to being as conservative as any member of any local 
authority, but I would plead that this is not pure blind conservatism. Local 
loyalties . . . and local pride, are not things to be lightly thrown away in 
obedience to preconceived ideas of what is rational and tidy.” This is indeed 
the language of pure conservatism; and if Mrs. Cole’s vews are typical of 
those of Labour members of the L.C.C., it suggests that the Labour Party 
has been in power for so long on the L.C.C. that it has ceased to be interested 
in reform. 

The second part of the book contains some good chapters on the Com- 
mittees of the Council, on the position of the chairmen and clerks of com- 
mittees, on the relations of councillors and officers, on financial control, on 
the establishment work at County Hall, on relations with Government 
departments, on the opportunities which are open to councillors to serve on 
the governing bodies of schools, hospitals, technical colleges and other 
institutions. Mrs. Cole gives us a knowledgeable and well-balanced view of 
municipal administration. She understands the need for rules and regulations, 
and does not indulge in the facile denunciation of minutes and records which 
is so easy if one is not faced with the need to devise alternative methods of 
ensuring consistency and responsibility. My only criticism of these chapters 
is her use of the term “‘voluntary bureaucrat” to describe the members of the 
Council. Surely the proper nomenclature is to reserve the word bureaucrat 
for the salaried officers, and to describe the councillors and aldermen as the 
elected representatives. This distinction is found throughout our entire sys- 
tem of government, and it is fundamental. 

In the third and final part of the book Mrs. Cole has some interesting 
remarks to make about bureaucracy both in local government and in the 
Civil Service. In the concluding chapter she makes the surprising statement 
that the calibre of present-day members of the L.C.C. is equal to that of 
members of Parliament, and the leading members of professions and uni- 
versities staffs. She also ridicules the idea that the quality of the Council was 
higher in the past than it is now, although she admits that the burden of 
unpaid work falling on councillors and aldermen is so heavy that compara- 
tively few people can afford to serve on the Council. I fear that Alderman 
Mrs. Cole is either seeing her colleagues through rose-tinted spectacles or 
she is discounting the past too heavily. A list of some of the distinguished 
men who were elected to the first Council in 1889 is given on page 41. They 
included Lord Rosebery, Sir John Benn, Sir Thomas Farrar, Frederick 
Harrison, Alfred Hoare, Sir John Lubbock, the Earl of Meath, G. W. E. 
Russell, Lord Burnham, and others. When Sidney Webb was a member of 
the Council the quality was still remarkably high. It appears to me to have 
been much less high in recent years for precisely the reasons which Mrs. Cole 
gives, together with the fact that there are very few people today with 
independent means. 

Enough has been said to show that Servant of the County is a provocative 
and useful addition to the literature of local government. 


W. A. Rosson. 
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Memoirs OF MICHAEL Karo.tyt. FatrnH WirnHour Itiusion. Translated 
from the Hungarian by CaTHERINE Karotyt. With an Introduction by 
A. J. P. Taylor. (Cape. 392 pp. 355.) 


I, was the Comte-de Saint-Simon, who postulated that anyone desirous of 
making a substantial advance in philosophy (in the widest sense of the term) 
“‘must pass through all classes of society, and personally place himself in the 
most varied social positions”. Count Michael Karolyi, resembling Saint-Simon 
in origin and outlook, certainly lived up to this postulate, and whatever he 
may or may not have learned from his own chequered career, his honest and 
unassuming memoirs should prove highly instructive to the open-minded 
student of European history and political philosophy. His was indeed a very 
varied life with staggering contrasts between ups and downs, but what must 
always be remembered about him is that his material losses were for the most 
part due to intentional and genuine sacrifices. If the Marxist theory, in its 
cruder form, proclaims that everyone in the last analysis acts according to 
the economic interests of his class, Michael Karolyi, as Upton Sinclair has 
pointed out, was the living refutation of this theory. Here if anywhere was a 
man who rose above the narrow interests of his class, and gave away his 
tremendous inherited wealth for the sake of social justice as he understood 
it. This much ought to be beyond dispute, and yet even Karolyi’s motives 
have been questioned by unscrupulous political opponents who spread the 
rumour that he had originally turned revolutionary in order to shake off his 
debts, and that, after 1945, he desired to curry favour with the communists 
in order to recover his property. Anyone who like the present reviewer has 
had the privilege of personal acquaintance with Karolyi knows that these 
allegations are untrue. Michael Karolyi’s memoirs, so ably translated by his 
wife Catherine (née Andrassy), might be read side by side with that other 
great autobiography written in exile, Stefan Zweig’s The World of Yesterday. 
Between them they contrive, in their initial chapters, to conjure up the 
atmosphere of pre-1914 Austria-Hungary. While Zweig’s attention is focused 
mainly on Vienna, Karolyi deals chiefly with the somewhat exotic city of 
Budapest. Both Zweig and Karolyi give realistic descriptions of the eclipse 
of that central and south-eastern Europe of the past, but whereas the man of 
letters concentrates on the cultural repercussions, Karolyi—man of action as 
well as of reflection—is more interested in the political story. His conclusion 
(like that of Zweig) is sad: “Looking back, we know now that the moral 
values of the nineteenth century started to disintegrate after the first world 
war, as well as the standards and principals of political behaviour, and have 
never recovered since.” To summarize the Karolyi story in the framework of 
a review would be impossible. All one can do is to pick out, almost at ran- 
dom, some of the highlights from the saga of that brave man who might be 
called the Don Quixote of Hungarian social democracy. Here they are: The 
telling description of Hungary’s obsolete and frivolous feudalism ; the pen- 
portrait of the last Habsburg emperor; the description of the attitude, in 
1918-19, of the anti-democratic French officers, General Franchet D’Esperay 
and Colonel Vix; Karolyi’s account of his own shortlived premiership and of 
the insuperable obstacles he encountered; his refutation of the oft-repeated 
calumny that he had helped the communist Bela Kun to seize power; his 
strictures on bread-and-butter socialism: the pathetic Odyssey of the extreme 
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left-wing émigré who never joined the Communist Party but found himself 
proscribed or, to say the least, treated as an undesirable alien wherever he 
turned; his frank pictures of the United States, Mexico, and Soviet Russia; the 
story of his escape into the abstract world of chess. Finally, after twenty-six 
years of banishment, his triumphant return to Hungary, followed, some 
three years later, by the bitter experience of his second emigration and arrival 
in Paris on the opening day of the Rajk trial. All in all one of the great human 
documents of our time, composed during the very last years of this crowded 
life that ended in the spring of 1955, a few days after Karolyi’s eightieth 
birthday. H. G. ScHENK. 


Soviet AttirupEs Towarp AutHority. By MARGARET MEAp. (Tavistock 
Publications. 148 pp. 215.) 


Tas is an English republication of a study which appeared some years ago 
in the United States. The study is in the nature of an experiment: it is an 
attempt to apply the methods of the anthropologist, working in the field, to 
the examination of a society in which such field work is impossible. In place 
of interviews and direct observation of different groups inside Russia, Miss 
Mead has had to use an analysis of data contained in published works, in the 
press, in literature, and in the testimony of former Soviet citizens now living 
in the west. The material has been analysed and digested under various head- 
ings by a team of experts on Soviet society. The report itself has been written 
by the distinguished anthropologist who directed the labours of the team, 
but who does not herself claim to be expert on any aspect of Russian history 
or institutions. As Miss Mead says, “this was a pilot project”. The question 
which it raises in the reader’s mind is: has the experiment succeeded? Is it 
indeed possible for the synthesizing activity of a trained scientist to provide a 
substitute for those imponderables, instinct, reasoning, and judgment, with 
which the expert in his own field distils into tentative conclusions the medita- 
tion of his active lifetime? This book will perhaps do little to convince us 
that the experiment has succeeded, or that the anthropological field method 
can be p. pore with advantage to printed materials. In spite of the vast 
amount of work which has gone into its preparation, Miss Mead’s report 
lacks life—it remains cold, rather anatomical, and not quite real. One has an 
uncomfortable feeling that any one of the individual members of the team 
could have made a better job, at any rate of his or her own material, than has 
Miss Mead. (The brilliant writings on Soviet literature by one of the team, 
for example, Mrs. Schwarz, are well known to all readers of the Russian 
émigré press; while Mr. Haimson’s excellent summary of his conclusions on 
party and non-party organization in industry, published by Miss Mead as an 
appendix, immediately illustrates the difference in handling of Soviet material 
by a specialist.) 

This is not to say that this essay is without value. There are some conclu- 
sions of interest: for example, “that a loss of leadership personnel and an 
increase in apathy in the general population are two strong possible weak- 
nesses of the Soviet authority system”. Of course, these weaknesses are fairly 
apparent to all who regularly study the Soviet press, Soviet literature, and 
other sources of information on the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, it is com- 
forting to find this congruence between the intuitive hit and miss guesswork 
of the amateur and the stainless steel scalpel methods of Miss Mead. 

LEONARD SCHAPIRO. 
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GerMANY’s EasTeRN NeiGHsours. By ExvizABETH WISKEMANN. (Oxford 
University Press. 309 pp. 305.) 


Tz national feeling of the non-German and non-Slav groups in Eastern 
Europe is a great deal older than the nineteenth century. Under the Habs- 
burgs, the Hohenzollerns, or the Tsars the larger groups were sufficiently 
self-conscious to regard alien rule as a form of oppression per se, with the 
result that the ruling nationalities did in fact oppress them; one may wonder, 
though, whether many of the smaller groups really felt the burden of oppres- 
sion or resented the rule of others with anything more than the mild annoy- 
ance which English control today is apt to arouse in the Welsh. (The Slovaks, 
for instance, are commonly accused of having dragged their feet in the 
national movement which led to the creation of Czechoslovakia; it may 
simply have been that they felt less indignant about the Habsburgs than did 
their Protestant kinsmen.) In the end it was, however, nineteenth-century 
liberalism which erected the self-determination of peoples into a cardinal 
political principle and gave the makers of the Versailles treaties the chance 
of one of the most glorious games of frontier-drawing in history. Every 
identifiable group became entitled to claim some sort of recognition; “‘na- 
tural” and economic frontiers were largely ignored, and so fully was the 
whole settlement permeated with the spirit of nonconformist radicalism that 
on the whole the Protestant—or rather non-Catholic—groups got a better 
deal than the rest. It is a commonplace to blame the Versailles and associated 
treaties for the illogical political framework of Eastern Europe between the 
wars, though given the terms of reference under which the peacemakers had 
to work it would have been difficult to devise anything much less unsatis- 
factory from somebody’s point of view. 

After 1945 some of the remaining minority problems were solved in ruth- 
less fashion by the wholesale transfer of populations, in which the German 
groups living in the non-German territories or in those which now became 
politically non-German were the principal, though not the only, victims. 
The same process led to a comprehensive reorganization of a large part of 
Eastern Europe in favour of the Slavs. As a result, an uncompromising and 
wholly illiberal logic has been imposed on the pattern of frontiers and the 
minorities of 1956 are far fewer in number than those of 1919. The price for 
this tidying-up has been the loss of political liberty throughout the region, 
and the creation of a new and potentially dangerous form of German irre- 
dentism. 

Miss Wiskemann’s book is concerned with this process in so far as it has 
affected the Germans. Apart from the loss of the eastern territories surren- 
dered (perhaps one should say provisionally surrendered) to Poland and the 
Soviet Union, Germany has been obliged to absorb large numbers of people 
expelled both from the lost territories and from lands which were not Ger- 
man in 1939 even though they may have been so at earlier periods. At the 
same time correspondingly large numbers of Slavs have moved into the 
vacated lands, and the whole operation of expulsion and resettlement has 
constituted perhaps the biggest movement of population—certainly the 
biggest in Europe—of modern times. Fully living up to the reputation for 
careful and accurate research which her earlier books on similar subjects 
have earned her (see, for instance, her pre-war Czechs and Germans, another 
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study carried out for Chatham House) Miss Wiskemann has analysed the 
story from its beginning up to 1955, and has managed to make a coherent 
and readable book out of a mass of intractable material. As anyone who has 
tried at any time in the post-war years to write about the new communist 
countries knows, it is extremely difficult to obtain material which is not more 
ot less violently coloured; dispassionate research and dispassionate judgment 
are the most difficult things imaginable. On the whole, Miss Wiskemann 
has succeeded. 

Her general conclusion is that, whatever the hardships and the economic 
dislocation the process of transfer caused in the years after the war, nothing 
much can or should be done about it now. The Oder-Neisse line she admits 
to be unsatisfactory, especially at its northern end, but (she says) “‘it is difficult 
to imagine that the Poles would ever agree to abandon Stettin and the mouth 
of the Oder”. Further south, there can be no question that Upper Silesia 
should revert to Germany, and “as for Lower Silesia, now that the Germans 
have been expelled . . . there is much more to be said for the western than 
the eastern Neisse as a frontier”. The danger of German irredentism will 
become acute, she believes, only if there is a radical alteration in the present 
balance of power in the east, or if the Soviet Union decides to do a deal with 
the Germans in return for their general support; she plays down the latter 
possibility on the ground that “a new Russo-German rapprochement . . . is 
difficult to envisage because one cannot envisage its economic structure”’. 
Surely this is too optimistic a view; previous associations of Germany and 
Russia have not rested on an economic basis but on their obvious advantages 
in terms of power, and power is still a factor in world politics even though 
the atomic and hydrogen bombs have changed its forms. 

In one sense Eastern Europe today is more stable than it has been for 
centuries, since national frontiers now correspond more closely to ethnic and 
linguistic boundaries, and the causes of immediate tension are thereby 
lessened. But it would be foolish to underestimate the explosive possibilities 
still latent in the area, especially if, when the present boom is over, economic 
difficulties revive the idea of the Drang nach Osten in the minds of dissatisfied 
West Germans. 

T. E. M. McKrrrerick. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Epwarp VII anp nis Circus. By Vircinta Cowes. (Hamilton. 378 pp. 
255.) 


1ss Cow Es has produced an extremely interesting book. She has taken a 
great deal of pains with the history, the near-history, and the gossip of her 
hero and his era. She writes with intelligence, judgment, and discretion. She has 
not made any historical discoveries, but she has brought together a large 
number of facts in such a way as to produce the picture of a man and a period. 
The book is not merely entertaining, it is of value to the student of society 
(both with a small and capital s) and of monarchy. Miss Cowles is in the main 
concerned to record (not without humour) rather than to judge, but the 
reader, as is so often the case when he reads the story of kings and queens, 
will probably marvel that the institution of monarchy can survive such mon- 
archs as Queen Victoria and her son Edward VII. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Unrrep Nations: Wortp Economic Survey, 1955. (H.M.S.O. 201 pp. 
148.); Economic DEVELOPMENT IN THE MIDDLE East, 1954 AND 1955. 
(H.M.S.O. 151 pp. 115.); REviEw or Economic Activity IN AFRICA, 
1954-1955. (H.M.S.O. 100 pp. 75.) 


HE feports on the Middle East and Africa are supplements to the general 
world survey for 1955, whichis the eighth in the series published by the United 
Nations. The general survey is divided into two parts, the first dealing with 
economic growth during the ten years since the war, and the second with 
recent trends in industrial countries, primary producing countries, and cen- 
trally planned economies respectively. The Middle East survey deals first 
with agriculture, industry, and transport in the various countries. In Chapter 
2 the petroleum industry is reviewed and in Chapter 3 foreign trade. Chap- 
ter 5 gives a valuable account of development programmes in Egypt, Iran, 
Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Syria, and Turkey. The review of African economy is 
the first of its kind and contains valuable information. It consists of five 
chapters dealing with agriculture, mines and minerals, fuel and power, 
foreign trade, and investment. 


YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL SocrIAList LABOUR MOVEMENT, 1956- 
1957. Edited by Jutrus BRauNTHAL. (Lincolns-Prager. 528 pp. 635.) 


HIs yearbook is published under the auspices of the Socialist International 
and the Asian Socialist Conference; the editor is the secretary of the Socialist 
International. The information which it gives is confined to the history, 
structure, officers, membership, principles, and activities of these two 
organizations and of the organizations and parties affiliated to them. Within 
its limits it is a very useful reference book. Mr. Braunthal is an admirable 
editor. 


Education in 1955 
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England and Wales. (Cmd. 9785) 9s. 6d. (post 5d.) 
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Annual report and accounts for 1955-56 of the British Broadcasting 
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A History oF Potanp. By O. HALecki. (Dent. 359 pp. 2158.) 


Tunez are not many English sources available for the student of Polish 
history. Professor Halecki, a well-known Polish historian, wrote his History 
of Poland in French and published it in 1933. The English translation was 
first published in 1942. The original edition brought the story down only to 
1914. In the new revised and enlarged English translation Professor Halecki 
has added Part V which deals with events to 1955. 


Kart Marx. SELECTED WRITINGS IN SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by T. B. BortoMORE and MAXIMILIEN 
Ruser. (Watts. 268 pp. 215.) 


A SCHOLARLY and skilful selection of extracts from the vast corpus of 
Marx’s writings, many of them little known, or unavailable in English. The 
extracts are excellently translated by Mr. Bottomore. The subjects illustrated 
include the methodological foundations of Marxist sociology, aspects of 
capitalism and of classes, the state and law, and the dynamics of revolution. 
There is a sensible introduction, as well as a useful bibliography. 


ADMINISTRATIVE JURISDICTION. By Sir CARLETON Kemp ALLEN, Q.C. 
(Stevens. 101 pp. 155.) 


Tas is a useful outline of administrative tribunals which have been estab- 
lished in this country, classified under such headings as the social services, 
agriculture, and transport. It also provides a brief account of the various 
types of public inquiries, domestic tribunals, and advisory committees. The 
description is followed by a chapter analysing what the author calls the 
judicial and managerial powers of Ministers. The final chapter contains 
critical comments on the diverse judicial, inquisitorial, and ministerial organs 
which have been surveyed. Sir Carleton Allen makes some pithy and pene- 
trating remarks about the number and complexity of the adjudicating organs, 
their composition and procedure, and the right of appeal. 


TuHeE- Sane Society. By Ericn Fromm. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 370 pp. 
255.) 


R. Fromm, who is a psychologist and the author of The Fear of Freedom, 
in this book makes a profound criticism of the whole basis of modern 
civilization founded on technology. Man, whose energies were once devoted 
to the search for God and personal salvation, is now absorbed in the control 
of nature and the attainment of ever-increasing material comfort. He has 
ceased to use production as a means of achieving a better life, and now 
regards it as an end in itself. In consequence man has become a part of the 
machine instead of being its master. By doing so he has lost his capacity to 
love, to act rationally, to enjoy life, and to express his artistic impulses. 
Despite important differences between the communist régimes and the freer 
democracies of the West, both systems are based on industrialization and the 
pursuit of efficiency and wealth. Both are thoroughly materialistic, highly 
centralized, over-organized, regimented by a managerial class and by a 
bureaucracy. We are thus in danger of becoming robots. This can only be 
avoided by a complete rebuilding of society based on the conception that 
everything must be subordinated to the development of the individual man. 
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This new reference book defines and explains at some length the expressions in common 
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technical, and they are set out under bold headings alphabetically arranged, and well in- 
dexed. Good-sized type and clear lay-out are added attractions. Here the reader who 
requires precise information on particular aspects of procedure or explanations of parlia- 
mentary idioms will find exactly what he needs to know, while for the general reader the 
book is packed with interest. The style of-the work is concise yet comprehensive, aad the 
reliability of its contents may be judged from the fact that the authors hold responsible 
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